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ARTICLE II. Continued. 


werpsse| HE written Memorial, which Mr. 
C29) Wbifton delivered to the Board, at their 
Bs! Ie Meeting on the 28th of Apri/,* was to 
Rosse! this Effect: 

Since Sir Z/aac Newton’s Paper delivered to the 
Committee of the Houfe of Commons about the 
Longitude; upon the Plan of which Paper the 
A& about the Longitude was originally form’d, 
has thefe Words: ‘* In the fourth way (by Signals) it 
‘¢ sseafier to enable Seamen to know their Diftance 
‘¢ and bearing from the Shore 40 or 60 or 80 Miles 
“ off, than to crofs the Seas: And fome Part of the 
‘¢ Reward may be given when the firft is performed 
** on the Coaft of Great-Britain, for the Safety of 
© Ships coming home:” And fince the Law itfelf 
enacts exprefsly, that ‘‘ one Moiety, or half Part 
‘* of its Reward or Sum fhall be due and paid when 
‘* the Commiffioners, or the major Part of them, 











* See Page 77 of the foregoing Number. 
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«© do agree, that any Method for difcovering the 
«< Longitude at Sea extends to the Security of Ships 
«¢ within 80 Geographical Miles of the Shores, 
<< which are Places of the greateft Danger:’ And 
fince it appears to be undeniable, that any Method 
by Balls of Fire or Light, to be thrown up on the 
moft elevated Parts of the Shore, from no longer a 
Mortar than one of nine or ten Inches, will extend 
to the Security of Ships coming home, farther than 
80 Geographical Miles off thofe Shores, as your 
Memorialift is ready to make appear upon any 
Tryal you fhall pleafe to appoint: And fince with- 
all the Degree of Determination, by fuch Signals of 
Safety, will always be a great way within thofe thir- 
ty Geographical Miles, which the Act limits for its 
greatelt Reward of 20000/. Your Memorialift 
hereby puts in his Claim to fuch Moiety or half 
Part of that largeft Reward; and humbly hopes 
you will allow of his Claim accordingly. ; 

How far the Commiffioners have been from al- 
lowing this Claim, will appear by and by; when 
we come to fee what little, in Comparifon thereof, 
has been given Mr. Whifton, fince the prefenting the 
foregoing Memorial, either to reward his former 
Endeavours, or to defray the Expences neceflarily 
attending the further;Profecution of his laudable De- 
fign. But, before we relate that, we will here infert 
fomeMemorandums which he fets down. in this Part 
of his Narrative. 

1. If an eight Inch Mortar be efteemed fuffici- 
ent for making the abovefaid Signals, every one of the 
50 Headlands or Ports, where he propofes Obfer- 
vations to be made, as well in Europe as in the Weft- 
Iudies, may have a Ball of Fire thrown up three 
Quarters of a Mile high, and vifible for above 60 
Geographical Miles, once every Night, for 14/4 
Year apiece; amounting, to little more than 500/. 
a Year inthe whole. If the Ball be thrown up : 

| only 
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only the one half, or one quarter of thofe Places, 
the Charges will be but one half, or one quarter of 
the former. Nor in that Cafe will any Ship that 
fails within 60 Miles of thofe Coafts, in colerably 
clear Nights, be very long out of the Sight of one 
of thofe Signals. 

2. If thefe Mortars be within fuch Diftances 
whence, in clear Weather, Lizht-Hou/es are of Ad- 
vantage to Seamen, the Sound, as well as the Fire 
or Light of the Signal, may be fome Direction to 
them, even when Fogs or Mifts hinder the Sight of 
the faid Light-Hou/es alfo. 

3. It is of fmall Confequence what the Sky is at 
the Place of each Mortar; fince thofe that are near 
it, do not want to know where they are by thefe 
Signals, which are intended for a Dire€tion to thofe 
at a Diftance at Sea only; and the Sky may be 
clear there, how cloudy or mifty foever it be at the 
Mortars; for the Balls of Fire, in mifty and cloudy 
Weather, pafs quite through fuch Mifts and Clouds, 
and return with the fame Degree of Light through 
them again to the very Ground ; and fo may often 
be well feen at thofe remote Diftances notwithftand- 
ing. However, 

4. It will not be any great Inconvenience, if - 
Ships, under Sufpicion of Danger, caft Anchor in 
mifty and cloudy Weather, and ftay till a clear 
Night afford them better Satisfaction, 

5, Since Shells thrown but a ggarter of a Mile 
high may be feen Aalf as far as thofe thrown a 
Mile high ; fince {mall Quantities of Gunpowder 
will throw them much higher in Proportion than 
large ones; and fince therefore the Charges in 
fmall Mortars are much lefs than in large ones; it 
may deferve to be tried whether a Six-inch Mortar 
may not, upon the whole, be more ufeful in many 
Places, as they are certainly much more manageable 
than the other, efpecially in the Cafe of a Land- 
Survey, G 2 And 
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And now, after all, Mr. Whiffon defires it may 
be farther noted, that altho’ there be already many 
Light-houfes on the Coafts, near the Places whence 
thefe Balls are propofed to be thrown; which it 
may be fuppofed might, in that Cafe, be fuper- 
feded ; yet is he very unwilling to have any fuch 
thing done: He rather defires all Helps the Seamen 
already have may be continued, and that what Af- 
fiftances are to be afforded them may be additional, 
and not exclufive of their former; all being not 
more than fufficient in many Cafes of Diftrefs for 
their Security. 

But to proceed in our Narrative. 

The next Meeting of the Commiffioners of the 
Longitude having been appointed, as is noted in 
the laft Words of our foregoing Number, for Sepr. 
1,1741. MreWhifton repaired toLonxdon trom Rat- 
land accordingly, duguft 22,’in order to get every 
Thing ready for that Day. But an Affair of a do- 
meftic Nature, in which he was moft nearly con- 
cerned, obliging him to return into the Country, 
he engaged Sir Charles Wager to put off that Meet- 
ing till he could come back to Town. The Meet- 
ing was accordingly put off till Saturday, Fanu- 
ary 16, 1741-2, when feven of the Commiffion- 
ers affembled, viz. Lord Monfon, Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, Sit Charles Wager, Sir Fobn Norris, 
Martin Folkes, Efq,; Dr. Smith, and Mr. Bradley. 
Mr. Burchet the Secretary, at the Defire of Mr, 
WW bifton, recited to them the late Act of Parliament, 
For furveying the chief Ports and Headlands on the 
Coafts of Great-Britain and Ireland, and the I/lands 
and Plantations thereto belonging, in order to the 
more exalt Determination of the Longitude and La- 
titude thereof ; after which Mr. Whiston himfelf read 
the following Memorial : 


To 
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To the Honourable the Commiffioners for the Longi- 
tude at Sea: 


The Memorial of Witt1am Wuiston, €9c. 


HumBLy SHEWETH; 

“ . your Memorialift, at the Encourage- 
? ment of feveral great and generous Per- 
fons, procured the laft Year a Set of excellent 
Aftronomical Inftruments, with certain exaét Ob- 
fervers at Land; and fent his Agents with thofe 
Inftruments, to begin a Survey of the Coafts of 
Great-Britain and Iveland, as to Longitude and 
Latitude, and the Variation of the Needle, and 
for the Trial of feveral Methods of difcovering 
the Time at Sea; which is neceflary to be known 
in all the Ways of difcovering the Longitude 
there. That the faid Agents are long ago 
come back, with a confiderable Set of Obferva- 
tions on the Coafts, and a Chart of thofe Coafts, 
as far as Portland ; which he hopes will be ap- 
proved by good Judges; and they intend to pro- 
ceed in the fame Defigns, if they may be paid 
what is now due to them, and fecured as to what 
they fhall deferve hereafter. That yet your Me- 
morialift has not only difburfed all the Money 
hitherto put into hisHands, which was 225 7. but 
confiderably more out of his ownPocket ; which 
has indeed greatly diftrefled him, while Part of 
the Inftruments are not yet paid for, and a great 
Part of the Allowancesto the Obfervers and A- 


** gents is alfo behind-hand, all which ought to be 


oe 


nw“ 





difburfed out of the Money allowed by Parlia- 
ment. That if this be not allowed, the noble 
© Defign fo happily begun muft be drop’d; ,and 
your Memorialift, with the other Obfervers and 
*¢ Agents, very much damnified and diftrefs'd: 
G 3 ‘s And 
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And this for no other Reafon, than their great 
Zeal for the Good of thePublick and the Benefit 
of Navigation. 

«© Your Memorialift therefore humbly defires, 
that he may have at leaft five Hundred Pounds 
allotted to him for other Trials, and for the pay- 
ing of what is now owing, and for continuing this 
Survey as far at leaft as Cape Clear in Ireland: 
Which will include much the moft ufeful Part of 
the entire Defign, and when it is done wil] en- 
able the Publick to judge how far it wili be ne. 
ceffary to proceed afterward. Your emorialift 
alfo prefumes to fay, that as the Difcovery of the 
Longitude in the open Sea will be of little or 
no Ufe before the Coafts are afcertained, fo does 
that Method by Signals near the Shores, which 
he Jaid before the Board the laft Time, both in 
the Opinion of Sir I/aac Newton, and of the Le- 
giflature, feem to be equivalent to any Method 
that may be practifed in the open Seas ;_ tho” all 
the Helps that can be given Seamen, either near 
to or far from the Coafts, ought certainly to be 
procured them. Nor had he been, perhaps, 
forced now to infift on the Loan of eight or ten 
Inch Mortars, as he particularly does, for the 
Trial of his Method by Signals, had that eight 
Inch Mortar which he borrowed of the Board of 
Ordinance, and which his Agent began to ufe 
with very great Succefs, been allowed him for 


the laft fiveMonths ; any fufficient Caufe of which 


Difcouragement to fo important an Experiment 
does no way appear. Tho’ after all, the Shell 
fired at the great Eclipfe on Hampftead-Heath, 
1715, from a feven Inch Mortar, and feen in 


Oxfordfbire, even after the Sun was come out of. 


total Darknefs, with thofe two others fired on 
one and the fame Night from the fame Mortar, 
and very plainly feen, the firft for 25”, the laft 

€¢ for 
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¢ for 19”, at Lewes in Suffex by Dr. White, in 
¢ Auguft the fame Year, do abundantly prove, that 
«© q Mortar of ten Inches, if not one of eight, 


a 


<¢ ble above 80 Miles. Nor do I infift on more 
«© than s5o0/. for the next eight Months, which I 
<¢ fhal] endeavour to hufband to the beft Advan- 
“¢ tage, and to give the Commiffioners an Account 
«< how that Sum has been employed at the End of 
‘¢ chat Term. | 


With this Memorial Mr. Whifton produced three 
Tables of the Obfervations of ‘upiter’s Planets, 
made at Land, during feven Months, by Mr. Bii/s 
at Oxford, by Mr. Lynn at Southwick near Oundle 
Northamptonfbire, and by his Grandfon Mr. Thomas 
Barker at Lyndon in Rutlandfhire: Which were to 
be compared with a fourth Table, exhibited in the 
fame Paper, containing the correfponding Obferva- 
tions made of the fame Satellites, by Mr. Reu/baw, 
along the Coafts ; in order, by fuch Comparifon, to 
difcover the Longitude there. He alfo introduced 
Mr. Renfhaw himfelf, with his Correétions of Dr. 
Halley’s Chart of the Channel between England and 
France : Which, as Dr. Halley himfelf informed 
Mr. Whiffon, and asthe very Title of his Chart will 
inform every Reader, related only to the Depth of 
the Sea, the Flowing of the Tides, and the Setting 
of the Current ; without any proper Inftruments or 
Attempts for the Difcovery of either the Longitude 
or Latitude, or any new Trigonometrical Survey of 
the adjoining Coafts ; which he confeffes to have only 
delineated from the beft former Surveys he could 
meet with, how imperfect foever, and wherein 
he took the Coaft of Cornwall from Mr. Carew’s 
Survey of that County; altho’ he owned that this 
Survey appeared afterwards to have erred no lefs 
than fifteen Miles in the Situation of the Land’s-end 

G 4 itfelf, 


¢ would fend up a Ball of Fire that fhould be vifi- 
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itfelf ; which ought to have been placed fo much 
further Weftward than it ftands both in that Sur- 
vey and in Dr. Halley’s Chart derived from it. 
Now upon Mr. Renfbaw’s producing this Chart, as 
amended by his own actual Survey (to fo greatEx- 
aétnefs, that no Objection had been made thereto by 
Dr. Halley, when he and Mr. Whiffon waited up- 
on him at Greenwich with it, nor by any of 
the Commiffioners now affembled, nor indeed by 
any other) it appeared, that, as to feveral Places, Dr. 
Halley’s Chart pretty well agreed with the Obferva- 
tions now produced, but that in many others it dif- 
agreed, and was in feveral egregioufly falfe, even as 
to the Latitude itfelf, (for as to the Longitude, the 
Doétor did not fo much as pretend to fet it down 
any where in this Chart) infomuch that at Dengy- 
Neffe that Latitude was about three, and at Beachy- 
Head no lefs than five Minutes or Geographical 
Miles erroneous in Excefs ; which Quantities are, 
the firft too inaccurate, and the laft plainly intole- 
rable. Mr. Whiffon then informed the Commiffion- 
ers, that as he and his Agents as yet had corrected 
the Errors of Dr. Hail/ey’s Chart no further Weft- 
ward than Portland, {fo was the principal, very far 
the principal Part of the Work behind ; which was 
to make the like Corrections in the Chops of the 
Britifo and Briftol Channels, from Portland to Cape- 
Clear, where the Danger of Ships is moft frequent, 
and very often moft fatal. After this he was defired 
to give the Commiffioners an Account of his Re- 
ceipts and Difburfements, relating to this Survey of 
the Coafts, which he did accordingly ; and thereby 
itappeared, that he either had already paid in the 
Name of the Publick, or the Publick did ftill really 
owe (that is, over and above that Sum of 225/. 45. 
which he had already received and difburfed) about 
330/. for the Payment whereof, and the Continuation 
of this actual Survey through the Start-point, the 
Lizard- 
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Lizard-Point, the Land’s-End, the Lfle of St. Ag- 
nes in Scilly, to Cape-Clear on the Southweft Coaft 
of Ireland, which is all he now intends, he only de- 
fired of the Commiffioners the Sum of 5007; which 
they were pleafed to grant him; cautioning him, 
however, at the fame time, not to proceed any fur- 
ther than that Sum would defray. 

It was indeed formerly propofed, at Dr. Haliey’s 
Suggeftion, to have extended this Survey much far- 
ther round Great- Britain than is here fetdown. But 
when it appeared that the Sum allotted by Parlia- 
ment would by no Means be fufficient for fuch an 
extenfive Survey of the Coafts, and for Mr. Har- 
rifow’s Clock alfo, the largeft (but much the leaft 
confiderable) Part of Mr. Wbifton’s Defign was to 
be dropped, and he was obliged to confine his At- 
tempts to the fmalleft (but far moft ufeful) Part of 
it, which is the Britifh Channel, from the Nortb- 
Foreland in Kent, to Cape-Cleay in Ireland; in- 
Cluding not lefs than nine Parts in ten of the intire 
Britifo Navigation. However, it is to be hoped, 
that Care will hereafter be taken, to make fuch Ob- 
fervations in the Weft-Jndies, and eliewhere, as may 
be requifite to the Perfection of fo valuable an In- 
vention. 

When the Commiffioners had thus flenderly pro- 
vided for Mr. Whifton’s Projeét, they next took Mr. 
Harrifon’s into Confideration ; which is a Clock, in- 
tended to keep Timeexactly on Shipboard, inall Cli- 
mates and Temperatures of the Air, For this they al- 
lowed him likewife 500/: on his giving Security for its 
being put together by the firft of ugu then next 
enfuing, and in a Condition by the firft of August, 
1743, to be placed on Board one of the King’s 
Ships, inorder to the Trial of it; as alfo that he, 
or fome proper Perfon by him appointed, fhall ac- 
tually proceed in that Ship to America, to ex- 
plain the Theory and Ufe of it; and on Condition 
that 
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that he deliver this third, and his two formerClocks, 
to the Ufe of the Publick ; and that in Cafe he ob- 
tains by this Clock any Part of the Reward for the 
Longitude, he fhall dednét this 500/, and 2501 
which he had before received, out of it. 

The Commiffioners then adjourned to the enfuing 
Saturday ; when they met, and confidered Mr. Ri- 
chard Graham’s great Improvement of what 
Monf. Fatio had publifhed in 1728, of finding 
the Latitude by the Sun’s Altitude at two feveral 
Times inthe Day, with no more than the Interval! 
of the Obfervations, meafured by a Watch: This 
being now to be done by a Globe, mechanically and 
readily, without Monf. Fario’s tedious Calcula- 
tions. And they agreed to recommend this Method 
ftronsly to Trinity-Houfe, and every-where elfe 
that might introduce it into general Practice at Sea, 
Mr. Wbifton himfelf profeffes a great Efteem of it, 
as particularly ferviceable to our Exgiifh Sailors; 
who confining themfelves, for finding the Latitude 
mn the Day-time, to the Sun at Noon, which is of- 
ten then under a Cloud, do as often lofe the Oppor- 
tunity of difcovering the faid Latitude ; and much 
more frequéntly inthe Night, by the Stars. Where- 
as by this Method, if the Sun do but fhine clear 
any Time in the Morning and Afternoon, their 
Purpofe is anfwered. 

Having had Occafion to mention Mr. Harrifon’s 
Clock, I will here adjoin the Comparifon -which 
Mr. Whiffon has drawn between the Method of 
finding theLongitude thereby, and his, of difcover- 
mg it by the Immerfions, Emerfions, and Occulta- 
tions of Fupiter’s Satellites. 

Mr. Harrifon has made two Clocks of this fort 
formerly, and is at prefent about athird; and.they 
are, without Difpute, vaftly preferable to all the 
Attempts that have been made of the fame Kind, 
from the time of Hugenius, who firft tried this Me- 
thod, 
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thod, to this Day. *Tis certainly true, as Sir J/aae 
Newton declares in his Paper afore recited, that 
«s if fuch a Clock or Watch, regulated by a Pen- 
< dulum or otherwife, can be made, as will keep 
¢ Time exactly at Sea ; and another Watch can be 
¢ regulated by a Spring, and any way rectified by 
¢ the Sun or Stars, fo as to tell the Hour of the 
‘¢ Day or Night atthe Ship,” the Difference of 
thofe Times will give the Difference of their Lon- 
gitudes in Time; and by allowing 15° of the 
Equator to an Hour, will give the fame Difference 
of Longitude in Degrees alfo, for all the Ufes of 
Geography and Navigation. So that in Cafe 
Mr. Harrifon’s Clock be once regulated to a cer- 
tain Meridian, and will bear the great Concuffion 
of Ships in Storms, without being diforder’d, or 
its even Motion difturbed; the fame Clock will 
always inform the Mariners what Hour it is at that 
Meridian: So that they have then no more to do but 
to compare that Time with the Time at the Ship, 
known either from the Altitude of a fixed Star, or 
from theRifing and Setting of the Sun, or any other 
Aftrcnomical Method ; and the Difference of thofe 
Times will give the Longitude required. 

’Tis certainly true alfo, that if we fee any of 
Fupiter’s Planets Eclipfes, Occultations, or Con- 
junctions, or proper Appulfes of the Moon to 
fixed Stars, on Shipboard, the Times of which Phe- 
nomena are afcertained to any Meridian by Calcu- 
Jation, the Comparifon of thofe Times with the 
Times at the Ship, will alfo give us the Longi- 
tude; fo that in Cafe either or both Mr. Whifton’s 
Telefcopes will enable us to fee thofe Fclipfes, Oc- 
cultations, Conjunctions, or Appulfes of the Moon 
to fixed Stars, on Shipboard, they will difcover the 
Longitude at Sea alfo. It is certainly the Intereft 
of the Publick, that all thefe Methods fhould fuc- 
ceed, and be brought to Perfection; only Mr. 
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Whiffen would have it noted, that what Sir J/aac 
Newton faid, as afore related, of his and Mr. Dit- 
ton’s firft Method by Signals of Light and Sound, is 
alfotrueofMonf. Huigensand Mr.Harrifon’sMethod 
by Clocksand Watches, viz. ‘© Thatit is rather 
«¢ for keeping an Account of the Longitude at Sea, 
‘«¢ than for finding it, if at any Time it fhould be 
“ Joft:” While Mr. Whiffon’s prefent Method by 
Telefcopes is for finding it at any Time, tho’ it 
has been loft never fo long ; which is a very ma- 
terial Difference between them. 

But thefe feveral Methods have their refpective 
peculiar Advantages and Difadvantages; which we 
are carefully to weigh, if we would form a true 
Judgment of their comparative Value. It cannot 
then be deny’d, that Mr. Harrifon’s Method by a 
Clock has the Advantage of Mr. Whifton’s by 
Telefcopes, as he himfelf ingenuoufly ftates it, in 
thefe three Refpects : 

1. The Clock equally ferves for al] Months in 
the Year ; whereas Fupiter with his Planets is too 
near the Sun for about fix Weeks in thirteen Months 
to be feen by us; and for fome Weeks before and 
after thefe fix Weeks, they are feen but a little 
while, 

2. The Clock gives the Time at the Meridian to 
which it is adjufted by bare In/peétion ; whereas a 
View of certain Phenomena in the Heavens is ne- 
ceffary in the Telefcopes. 

3. The Clock gives the Time at the Meridian to 
which it is adjufted by Day as well as by Night; 
whereas the Phenomena Mr. Whifton reters to, ap- 
pear only in the Night-time. 

But now, on the other hand, his Telefcopes have 
the Advantage of Mr. Harrifon’s Clock in thefe 
feven Refpects : 

1. Mr. Whifton’s Telefcopes are no way liable to 
any Harm from the Carele/sne/s of Seamen; while 

if, 
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if, in the longeft Voyages, Mr. Harrifon’s Clock 
be once cafually neglected, and not every Day 
wound up, which is no way impoffible to happen, 
it becomes ufelefs all the reft of that Voyage, 

2. The Telefcopes, when they come to be made 
of Glafs, as is intended,* will no way become 
worfe in Length of Time; which cannot be fup- 
pofed of any Clock or compound Machine what- 
foever. 

3. Fupiter’s Planets will go as true after a Storm 
as before it, and fo the Obfervations will be in no 
Danger by fuch Storms; whereas every very great 
Storm will endanger not only the Regularity of the 
Clock’s Motion, but the Motion itfelf; and perhaps 
demolifh fometimes feveral of its nicer Springs and 
Parts alfo for ever afterwards. a 

4. Fupiter’s Planets will afford us equally good 
Obfervations at the End of Voyages, when the 
Knowledge of the Longitude is moft valuable, with 
thofe near their Beginnings, when it is hardly valu- 
able at all; while any fmaller Error in the Clock, 
tho’ no more than one or two Seconds in aDay, may 
in Time become fo confiderable, towards the Con- 
clufion of a Voyage, that when they want Exact- 
nefs the moff, they can the leaft depend upon it. 

5. ThisClock can be rely’d on little farther than 
for a two or three Months Voyage, becaufe any 
{uch fmall Error in a Day, as one or two Seconds, 
may in feveral Months become fo enormous as to 
be plainly intolerable. . 

6. This Clock, with its Apparatus, for avoiding 
the Motion of the Ship, will in all {maller Ships, 
efpecially thofe belonging to Merchants, take up 


* A Defideratum which I fear will never be effected; fome 
Attempts have been made this way, by a very ingenious Ope- 
sator, Mr. Fobn Cuff, Optician in Feet Street, London, but not 
with the Succes defired or hoped for. 
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fo much Room as to be very troublefome, where- 
asa Telefcope will require no fuch Room, but be 
laid by ina Corner without any fuch Inconvenience, 
in any fmall Ship whatfoever. 

7. The Expences of this Clock, even tho’ they 
fhould be reduced to lefs than one half of what the 
foregoing Specimens have coft, I mean to 60Pounds, 
will be, we may prefume, ten times as great as 
thofe of one of Mr. Whiffon’s Telefcopes, and fo 
will exceed the Purfes of no fmall Part of our 
Owners of leffer Ships and Traders. 

Tis true, that in Mr. Whifton’s Method there is 
to be a great deal of Calculation of the Eclipfes, 
Occultations, and Conjunctions of Fupiter’s Pla- 
nets every Year, to a certain Meridian ; which are 
avoided by Mr. Harvifon’s Clock. But this is not 
to be done at Sea, but at Land; and for a {mall 
Matter may be done by two different Hands, for 
greater Surenefs, and may be put into annual Epbe- 
merides and Philofophical Tranfattions, as they be- 
gin to be already ; nay, may be calculated many 
Years beforehand, as other Ephemerides frequently 
are. I fay, thefe Calculations only are avoided by 
Mr. Harrifon’s Clock ; for as to thofe Obfervations 
and Calculations that are neceffary for knowing the 
Time at the Ship, without which the reft is in all 
Cafes entirely ufelefs, they are equally neceffary in 
one Method as in the other, and are the very 
fame in both Cafes, without any Inequality whatfo- 
ever: All which Confiderations renderMr. Whiffon’s 
Method, ina manner, upon the Par with Mr. Aar- 
rifon’s Clock, even in this Particular of Calculati- 
ons. “Tisalfo true, that Mr. Harrifon’s Clock will 
inform the Seamen what Time it is at the Meridian 
to which itis adjufted, in cloudy Weather as wellas 
in cear; which Mr. Whifton’s Telefcopes will not 
do. This, at firft Sight, looks as if that Method 
would difcover the Longitude in cloudy Weather al- 

{0 ; 
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f, which Fzpiter’s Planets can’t do. But then, 
fince the Knowledge of the Time of the Day or 
Night at the Ship is as neceffary as that 
at the forementioned Meridian, which can never be 
exactly known but by the Sun or Stars, and in 
clear Weather, this is not to be reckoned as any 
material Advantage in Mr. Harrifon’s Method at 
all. However, it is well known to Travellers and 
Navigators, that in thofe more Southern Parts of 


the World where our Trade principally lies, the’ 


Air is nothing near fo often cloudy as in our more 
Northern Climates. It is alfo well known, that 
cloudy Weather is no greater an Objection againft 
finding the Longitude by a Clock, or by Tele- 
{copes, than it is againft finding the Latitude by any 
Inftruments whatfoever ; which can be no more done 
in cloudy Weather than the other: The Difcovery 
of which Latitude is yet by no means on that Ac- 
count deem’d impracticable. 

As to the Degree of Exactnefs each Method may 
pretend to above the other, Experience will beft de- 
termine the fame. Mr, Whi/fon imagines, that near 
the End of Voyages, when the Longitude will be 
moft wanted, the beft and fome of the moft fre- 
quent Inftances in his Way, which are the Eclipfes 
of Fupiter’s innermoft Planet, may claim the Ad- 
vantage: For fince the Calculations of thefe Eclip- 
fesalready come within three Minutes of Time to 
the Obfervations made by him and his Agents, it 
will be next to impoffible to find the like Accuracy 
towards the End of Voyages in Mr. Harri/on’s 
Clock ; tho” he owns, as before, that for a few 
Weeks after it firft fets out, or when the Knowledge 
of the Longitude is of little Ufe, that Clock will 
naturally afford us greater Accuracy than his Tele- 
{copes can pretend to. 

Upon the whole, Mr. Hbiffon thinks it greatly 
for the Intereft ef the Public, that both thefe Me- 
theds 
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thods fhould be encouraged, and, as Occafion ferves, 
be made ufe of at Sea. That all Admirals, Vice- 
Admirals, Rear-Admirals, and Commodores, who 
conduét numerous Fleets, who have the publick 
Purfe, and want not Room in their Ships, together 
with Dr. Halley’s Map of the Variation corrected to 
the prefent Time, fhould have both Mr. Harrifon’s 
Clock and one of his Telefcopes aboard, in order 
to compare the Obfervations made both ways, and 
to confirm or correct their Longitudes, found by 
them, upon all Occafions; as alfo that all private 
Traders have at leaft a correct. Map of the Varia- 
tion, and one of his Telefcopes, for theDifcovery of 
their Longitude at Sea. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


Remarks upon the Pleafure, Ufefulnefs and Ad- 
vantage of Fables; with a Vindication of 
fEfop, whofe Perfon and Writings have by 
Painters and Poets been very much abufed. 
By Charles Lamotte, D.D. Chaplain to 
the Prince of Wales. 





Sed non ego detrahere aufim 
Herentem Capiti cum multd Laude Coro- 
nam. Hor. 


Shall not fpend much Time here in’fhewing the 
I Pleafure, Advantage, and Ufefulnefs of Fa- 
bles. Whether it be that Men cannot bear the 
whole Glare and Weight of Truth, and are better 
pleafed to behold it clouded under Shadows and 
Fictions, or whether they are more affeéted with the 
Images and Refemblance of Things, than with the 
‘Truth and Reality itfelf ; ’tis certain, that Fables 


are 
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are of great Ufe and Benefit to Mankind; they 
are the moft eafy, winning and engaging Way of 
Teaching; the moft effectual and proper Means 
to infpire Men with a Love of Virtue, and Hatred 
and Averfion to Vice. This is an Advantage that 
the wifeft and oldeft, as well as the youngeft Peo- 
ple, may equally reap from them. The firft of 
thefe will admire the weighty important Truths, 
which are fo artfully wrapped up, and_inclofed 
within the Foldings of thofe agreeable Fictions : 
The younger fort, who look no farther than the 
Shell or Rind of thofe ingenious Tales, may not 
only find the Pleafure that they feek after 5 but, as 
they grow up, before they are aware of it, will 
receive thofe folid and ufeful Inftructions which 
they never at firft troubled themfelves about, never 
fo much as thought of inquiring after. And ’tis 
indeed for thofe, I mean for young and tender 
Hearts, thefe Apologues were chiefly defigned. 
Their Minds, like weak Stomachs, will not bear 
the more /folid Food, are not able to digeft the 
graver Advices, nor the feverer Rules of Philofo- 


phical Inftructions. ‘Thefe therefore muft be dif- . 


suifed, and poured with a pleafant Vehicle into 
their Hearts. The Pill muft be gilded over, the 
bitter Potion muft be {weeten’d, and render’d pleaf- 
ing to their Palates. °*Tis indeed with the Medi- 
cine of the Mind, as with that of the Body; Men 
will be advifed as well as phyfick’d,in their own Way, 
with Pleafure and Delight. By the Help of thefe 
agreeable Fictions and Fables, a Mafter or Tutor 
will find a large Field and great Opportunities of 
applying his Inftructions. He may, as if it was acci- 
dentally, and without Defign, pick out fuch of them 
as are fitteft to recommend thofe Virtues and good 
Qualities which he finds his Pupils have the greatett 
Averfion for, and deter them from thofe Vices 
to which they fhew the — Biafs and Inclina- 


tion, 
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tion, Thus, under the Difguife of the Dove or the 
Lamb, he may infinuate to them a harmlefs, meek 
and good-natur’d Temper ; under the Emblem of 
an Ant (an Image which the wifeft * of Men did 
not difdain to make ufe of ) he may recommend 
Induftry and Diligence to his Pupils; and, under 
the Figures of a Lion, a Tyger, or a Wolf, dif- 
play, in their full Light, the Deformity of Injuf- 
tice, Rapacioufnefs, and Cruelty ; and thus, under 
thefe artful Difguifes, may infra precordia lu- 
dere ; and, without Frowns and Threatnings, with- 
out the Terror of the Rod, may cheat and decoy 
them, before they are aware of it, into the Paths of 
Innocence and Virtue. Since then this Way of In- 
ftruction is fo ufeful and beneficial to Mankind, 
what Thanks are due to thofe wife Men who have 
found out this plain and eafy Method! How 
vaftly is the World obliged to Z/op, the Father of 
the Mythologifts, who has traced out this eafy and 
familiar Way of fchooling Men, as it were, into 
Virtue and Morality, whether they will or no; of 
thus gently and artfully correcting their Errors, 
without thofe Rebukes and Reproaches which na- 
turally gall and fret the Minds of Men, make them 
kick againft the Pricks, awaken all their uneafy 
Thoughts, and make their guilty Confciences (like 
the Head of Medu/a) flafh full into their Faces, to 
their Shame and utter Confufion! Of this the ju- 
dicious Ancients were fo fenfible, that they always 
fhew’d the utmoft Regard to the Memory of that 
great Father of Mythology, and never fpoke of 
him without the utmoft Refpect and Efteem. Thus 
the divine Plato, whofe Stri¢tnefs and Severity in 
Point of Morals went fo far, that he banifhed the 
Poets from his Commonwealth, affigned Z/op an 


* Go to the Ant, thon Siuggerd, confider her Wayt, and bs 
wife, Prov. vi. 6. 
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honourable Place in his imaginary State. He wifhes 
that Children might fuck in his Fables with their 
Milk; and, as they can never be too foon tinétured 
with Wifdom and Virtue, he charges Nurfes and 
Parents to make them learn them betimes. The 
fame Praifes and Encomiums are beftowed upon 
him by Phedrus, Plutarch, and Agathias. To 
mention no more, Appollonius, an excellent Judge, 
vaftly prefers them to all the Fables and Fictions 
of the Poets, which, he faith, are good for nothing, 
but to debauch the Morals and corrupt the Hearts 
of young People; and difplaying the Quarrels, 
Debauches, Adulteries, and Incefts of the Gods, by 
Degrees to reconcile their tender Minds to thofe 
Crimes, or at leaft bring them to think there is no 
great Harm and Guilt in thofe Aéctions, of which 
they have their Gods for Patterns and Examples : 
as the Youth in Terence, who finding fome Check 
upon him when he was going to commit a Crime, 
and offer Violence to an innocent Virgin, immedi- 
ately fhakes off all his Scruples, upon feeing 7x- 
piter defcending upon Danae in a golden Shower ; 
and faith, Why fhould I, who am but a poor weak 
and inconfiderable Mortal, fcruple to do a Thing 
which the great God Jupiter, who fhakes the Hea- 
vens with bis Ibunder, was not afbamed to com- 
mit? But this our wife Mythologift has carefully 
avoided in relation to the Gods. He does not, like 
Elomer (as Longinus has judicioufly obferved) make 
his Heroes in their good Qualities fuperior to his 
Gods, nor fink his Gods, by difplaying their Vices 
and Weakneffes, below his Heroes and Princes, He 
never mentions Fupiter, and the other Deities, with- 
out the utmoft Reverence and Refpect ; and charges 
all Vices, Filthinefs and Cruelty upon his Beatts ; 
to infpire Children with a greater Averfion and. 
Horror for them: 
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For thefe Reafons it was, that, out of a generous 
.Gratitude to fo great a Benefactor to Mankind, the 
Athenians, the great Matters of Wifdom, Sciences, 
and polite Learning in the World, erected, as 
Phedrus relates, a Statue.to his Honour, after his 
Death; which, as another Author * informs us, was 
done by no lefs a Hand than the famous Statuary 
Lyfippus, the only Artift whom Alexander the Great 
would permit to reprefent his Perfon; and this 
Statue they placed before thofe of the Seven Sages 
of Greece, as preferring his eafy and natural Way 
of conveying Virtue and Morality, to all the dry 
Rules and Precepts of thofe Philofophers. 

Thefe were the Notions the Ancients had of ourMy- 
thologift ; but 1 am forry to fay he has not met with 
the fame favourable Treatment from the Moderns ; 
fome of whom have ftrangely abufed his Perfon, 
which they have reprefented as a Lump of Defor- 
mity ; whilft others have wounded him in a more 
tender Part, by rejecting his Writings, condemning 
them as fpurious, and denying him to te the Au- 
thor of the ufeful and entertaining Fables that go 
under his Name. And, firft, as to his Perfon: 
This is what ftrikes one immediately upon the 
opening of the firft Leaf of his Book, where the 
poor Man 1s fhewn with his humped Back, crooked 
Legs, fharp Head, and frightful Face, in the very 
Shape and Attitude of Zherfites in Homer, from 
whom, I make no doubt, but the firft Broacher of 
this filly Lye took his Hint. There poor /op is 
reprefented as frightful a Monfter as any of the 
others that are generally drawn about him. ‘There 
is not, perhaps, a more glaring Inftance of Falfe- 
hood in Hiftory and blind Credulity in Mankind 
than this: For, after all, in the Name of Senfe 
and Reafon, upon what Ground and Authority is 


68 


* Agatheas. 
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this afirmed? Why, upon the Credit of a mo- 
dern Author, who wrote about 300 Years ago,* 
one Planudes, a ftupid Monk, who, among fifty 
Lyes that he has retailed in his Life of A/op, has 
flung in this Circumftance of the Deformity of our 
Mythologift,; which fure he muft have had by a 
Revelation and Dream, fince ’tis certain, there is. 
not one fingle Writer, for the Space of 2000 Years, 
that has made the leaft mention of this Particular. 
I know a late learned Man has imagined it was im- 
plied in a Paffage of St. Jerom, who faith that 
AL fop was unfortunate in his Birth, his Life, and 
tragical Death. 1am not clear-fighted enough to, 
fpy our the Uglinefs of that wife Man in the 
Words of this Father; fince the Meannefs of his 
Birth, the flavifh Condition he lived in, and the 
tragical End which carried him out of the World, 
are fufficient to account for thofe Words of Sr. 
Ferom, without having Recourfe to /op’s Defor- 
mity to folve them, It may perhaps be faid, that 
the Silence of fome Hiftorians is no folid Proof 
of the Falfhood of a Fact that has been related by 
any fingle Writer. I own it, but at the fame time. 
I believe it will be readily allowed, that an Au- 
thor who ftands,alone in affirming a Story, which 
for near twenty Centuries has not been mentioned 
by any one before him, muft be a Writer of great 
Credit and Weight, and of an eftablifhed Charac- 
ter for Veracity. But, uniuckily, it happens to be 
the Reverfe here with Piaaudes; fince his Lite of 
Afip (as I have already obferved) is nothing buc 
a Tiffue of Falfhoods and Lyes, a Heap of Blun- 


ders and Abfurdities, from the Beginning to the” 


End. Icould here produce many Inftances of what 

I fay, but chat I fear it would take up too much 

Time, and only ferve to tire and abufe the Patience 
* A.D. 1431. 
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of the Reader: Befides, I don’t care to ¢rave/ and 
wade through fuch a Heap of Rubbifh. The 
learned Dr. Bentley has pointed out feveral of the 
Blunders and Miftakes of that Monk ; and among 
others his giving the Ticle to Xanthus of Philofo- 
pher, a Name which was not known till long after, 
in the Age of Pythagoras; * and his making this 
imaginary Philofopher attended, like Piato and 
Ariftotle, with Scholars, whom he calls syoaugixols 
a Word not ufed in that Senfe in the Days of Ari- 
ftotle himfelf. But this perhaps may be excufed, 
by faying that that Writer {poke more patrio, ac- 
cording to the Manner of his Age, and the Cuftom 
of his Country, which gave the Names of Philo- 
fophers to their Wifemen and Teachers, and called 
their Difciples and Followers Scholafticks ; a Li- 
cence that has been taken by feveral wife and judi- 
cious Authors, Thus we fee Virgil and Ovid make 
their Heroes lie + upon Beds at Meals ; Di/cubuere 
Loris — fivatoque fuper difcumbitur Offro: Where- 
as it appears plainly, from Homer, that this Piece 
of Luxury was not in vogue in the Time of the 
Jrojan Wars; for all his Heroes are reprefented in 
a fitting Pofture. But whatever Apology can be 
made for Z/op’s Biographer as to this Particular, 
fure no Excufe can be made for the many other 
Blunders he has been guilty of in that Piece; as 
his making his Hero travel to Babylon to the Court 
of King Lycerus, a Monarch iz nubibus, there be- 
ing no fuch King of Babylon upon Record from the 
Age of Nabonaffar, the firft King of that Country, 


* See Dr. Bentley’s Differtation upon Pha/aris’s Epiftles. 

+ Some learned Men have thought that thofe Places in the 
Old Teftament, where Mention is made of fitting on Beds at 
Meals; as Exek. xxiii. 4. Thou fattef? upon a flately Bed, and a 
Table prepared before thee; and Azmos i. 8. And lay themfelves 
upon foft Cloths, and drink Wine; were thus tranflated by the 
Septuagint Interpreters, more patrio, according to the Caftom 
that obtained at the Time they lived in. 
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to the Time of Alexander the Great, who put an 
End to that Empire; his making A/op undertake 
a Journey into Egypt in the Reign of Neétane- 
bus, a Prince who did not come into the World 
till 200 Years after him ; and, Jaftly, to mention 
no more, his putting in the Mouth of our Fabulift 
an Invective againft Women, out of a Play of Ex- 
ripides, which was not written till above 100 Years 
after the Birth of A/op.* And yet this idle and 
filly Tradition of his Uglinefs has now fubfifted fome 
hundred Years, and perhaps may do fo to the End 
of the World; fince it is an Error in the firft Con- 
coction, which is always very difficult to correét ; 
‘tis an Error which Children fuck in with their 
Milk, and imbibe in their tendereft Years; ’tis 
what they behold with Mirth and Pleafure in the 
firft Book that is put into their Hands, and which 
they blindly and implicitly believe all the reft of 
their Lives, So that this Fiction of the Monk, which 
is as rank a Fable, and deferves as little Credit, as 
any of thofe written by Z/op himfelf, may fubfitt 
as long as the World lafts, unlefs fome great Artift 
and judicious Painter has the Courage to explode 
fuch a groundlefs Notion, to do Juftice to our My- 
thologift, draw him in a comely and decent Man- 
ner, as a wife Man and a Philofopher, and repre- 
fent him in the fame Shape and Attitude as we may 
fuppofe the grateful Athenians did, in the tall Statue, 
which (as Phedrus relates) they erected to his Me- 
mory, after his Death. 


LE fopo ingentem Statuam pofuere Attici. 


Phedr. Lib. 2. Ep, 


And this Particular of the Statue feems of itfelf 
fufficient to confute the Tradition ; for had A/op 


* See Mr. Bay's Diétionary under the Article of Z/p. 
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been that Monfter of Deformity as Planudes hath 
defcribed him, a Statue at full Length would ra- 
ther have been a Satire or a Lampoon than an 
Honour and Compliment to him. 

*Tis reported * of Cato the Elder, or the Cen/or, 
that when he was offered a Statue to be raifed to 
his Memory, he modeftly declined and refufed it, 
faying he had rather the World fhould afk, Why 
Cato had no Statue, than why one had been erected 
for him? If the Cafe of A/op had been as this 
fabulous Writer has reprefented it, the laft of thefe 
Queftions muft certainly have been afked. What 
Neceffity (would they have faid) was there for this 
Statue? What need was there to difplay fo much 
Deformity in a Perfon whom they fo much refpected 
and efteemed? Was there no other Way for the 
Athenians to exprefs their Love and Gratitude to 
Efop, and to perpetuate his Memory? This fure- 
ly might have been done by fome Monument, Pil- 
Jar, Pyramid, or Infcription ; or by erecting fome 
publick Building, as the People of Smyrna did 
their Homereum, to the Honour of their Country- 
man Homer. So that fuch a Statue as this could 
only have ferved to raife Scorn and Contempt, and 
to expofe him to the Jeft and Ridicule of Pofterity. 
I have often wonder’d how it came into this filly 
Monk’s Head to palm fuch a notorious Falfhood 
upon the World. He could not furely think to fet 
off, and do any Service to the Hero of his Piece, 
fince he could not but know that a comely and 
handfome Appearance does always prove a good 
Letter of Credit, and a favourable Recommenda- 
tion to the World, and that 


Gratior eff pulero veniens é corpore virtus. 


* See Effay upon Poetry and Painting, p. 181, 
SO 
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So I can only impute it to the Ich of Lying, and 
the Spirit of Forgery, which, in thofe Days, was 
the only Paflime, Study, and Employment of the 
Monks, who thereby corrupted all the Hiftories 
that came into their Hands, and which was as in- 
feparable from them as the Cowls they wore about 
their Heads, , 

But fome Moderns, not content with abufing 
ZEfop in his Perfon, have given him a ‘deeper 
Wound, by rejecting his Writings, condemning 
them as fpurious, and denying him to be the Au- 
thor of thofe ufeful and entertaining Fables that go 
under his Name. The firft who began this Attack 
was Nevelet, a learned Man, who lived about 150 
Years ago. But this has been fince done in a more 
direét and formal Manner by Father Vavaffor, in 
his ingenious Treatife de Ludicra Diftione of the 
Ancients, The firft Argument he brings to prove 
his Thefis, is the great Likenefs and Conformity he 
finds between the Style of thefe Fables and the Life 
of /op written by Planudes, whom he therefore too 
haftily concludes to be the Compofer of them. I fay 
too haftily, fince, tho’ this is generally the firft Proof 
brought by Criticks to fhew the Spurioufnefs of any 
Work, yet there is none more precarious and de- 
ceitful, and which great Judges have more jarred 
and difputed about. The Truth is, it is with Style 
as with a two-edged Sword, chat, turn it which 
way you will, will ferve todo the Work, and an- 
fwer the Defign , and is what has been frequently 
produced on both Sides, for and againft the Ge- 
nuinenefs of the fame Piece that had been in Dit- 
pute. Thus, when Erafmas fent his Tranflation 
of St. Chry/iftom’s Homilies upon the As toT onttall, 
he freely tells that Bifhop, that he heartily repents 
the Time he had loft upon fuch a forry Work, 


t Frefnoy’s Methode popr etudier ’Hift. Vol. I. p.325. r2mo, 
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which has nothing of the Manner of Writing, 
Beauty of Style, and Eloquence of that venerable 
Father ; that he never faw a more ignorant Piece ; 
and that it was nothing but what he could have 
written himfelf in a fnoaring or drunken Fit: Ni 
unquam legi indoftius: Ebrius &9 Stertens fcriberem 
meliora. Habet frizidos fenfus, nec eos commode po- 
teft explicare : Which laft Words I take properly 
to refer to the Style. Whereas, on the other Side, 
Abbot Billias, a very judicious Critick, who lived 
in the fixteenth Century, gives a very different 
Character of this Work of St. Chry/offom, and faith 
that nothing can be more elegant, nothing more 
expreffive of the Style and Manner of Writing of 
that venerable Father:* Codice Greco nil poiejt fingé 
elegantius, nil quod Chryfoftomi Phrafim melins re- 
ferat. But the moft remarkable Inftance of that 
kind, I know of, is the famous Paffage in Fo/e- 
phas relating to our Saviour, that has occafioned fo 
much Controverfy among the Learned, and which 
Tanaquil Faber, one of the moft hafty and daring 
Criticks that ever fet Pen to Paper, has taken Pains 
to prove fpurious, from the Difference of Style be- 
tween that and his other Writings. A bold Affer- 
tion, and judicis arguti acumen egregium! As 
if it was poffible to make any true Judgment, from 
thofe three or four Lines, of the Style and Manner 
of writing of fo voluminous an Author as fo/e- 

bus. This is what I am fure never came into 
the Head of Cazfabon, Bifhop Ufber, and other 
learned Men, who had very much ftudied that Paf- 
fage of the Fewifh Hiftorian, and made their Re- 
marks upon it. But then again, which makes out 
my Simile of the two-edged Sword, an eminent 
Writer of our own, ina long and elaborate Differ- 
tation, has taken juft’the Counterpart, and has en- 


* Frefnoy, ibid 
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deavoured to prove this Paffage to be genuine, from 
this very Argument; I mean from the great Like- 
nefs and Refemblance of the Style: The Perfon I 
mean is the late Mr. Daubuz, Fellow of Queen’s- 
College in Cambridge; whofe Authority ought to 
be of great Weight in this Controverfy, * becaufe 
he feems to have acted very impartially ; for, when 
he went firft into it he was, as he himfelf declares, 
prejudiced againft that Teftimony, and thought it 
to be fpurious; but upon farther Examination, the 
Arguments on the other Side appeared to him fo 
convincing, ,that he changed his Opinion, and pub- 
lifhed a large and learned Account of the Reafons 
of his doing fo. He may, perhaps, have gone a 
little too far, but in that Part wherein he compares 
the Style of this Claufe with the reft of Fofephus’s 
Works, he has faid enough, at leaft, to fhew there is 
no juft Reafoft to reject that Paffage upon the Ac- 
count of the Style. 

But to return to A/op, and to go no far- 
ther than the Cafe before us; Mr. Ba/nage, Au- 
thor of the Hiftory of the Fews, and of feveral 
other ingenious Tracts, has flatly denied the Afier- 
tion of Vavaffor, and declared that he could not 
find the leaft Likenefs and Conformity between the 
Fables of £/op and the Writings of Planudes. 
But F. Vavaffor has not ftop’d here, he has not 
thought it enough to difpute the Outworks, I mean 
the Style, but has carried his Attacks into the very 
Heart of the Place, and raifed fome weigiity Ob- 
jections againft the Matters and Contents of his 
Works. The firit is drawn from a Sentence that 
occurs in the Fables, which is fet down in the very 
Words of Solowson, and has been from thence re- 
peated by St. Faizes 5 Lhat Godrefifteth the Proud, 
and giveth Grace to the Humble. Now this is a 
Difficulty that feems to be of fome Weight; for, 

* Vide Mr. Fortin on the Claflicks. Vol. I. p. 3¢1. 
tho’ 
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tho’ it may eafily happen, that two Perfons may fall 
into the fame Way of Thinking, yet it is hardly 
poffible that they fhould exprefs themfelves in the 
very fame Terms. Mr. Ba/nage feems to make 
nothing of this Objection, but pafits is over Pede 
ficco, and thinks it might be the Effect of meer Ac- 
cident and Chance. Mr. Baile, * not fatisfied with 
this Solution, offers a Conjecture of his own which 
carries a greater Air of Probability along with it, 
which is, that the Septuagint Interpreters, finding 
the Words of /op fo very proper to exprefs the 
Thought of Solomon, inferted them ia that Place, 
thinking perhaps that fucha Paffage of Greek Eru- 
dition might the better recommend the facred Books 
to the People of Alexandria, where they compofed 
their Verfion, and where the Manners and Learning 
of the Greeks were then very much in,vogue. But, 
if I may prefume to offer my Opinion after thofe 
judicious Writers, I rather think it to be a Forgery 
and pious Fraud of Planudes the Monk, thereby to 
fet off and recommend the Wifdom of Z/op, by 
fhewing the exact Conformity not in Thought only, 
but alfo in Expreffion, between him and the holy 
Writings. This I muft own is butan awkard and 
filly Forgery ; but what is it that a bigotted Monk 
is not capable of doing, who hardly deals in any 
thing elfe, and whofe whole Account of /op’s 
Life is, as I have already obferved, a continual Se- 
ries of FalShoods and Miftakes. The laft, and in- 
deed the chief and palmaria Objectio of our Critick, 
which he mainly triumphs in, and at firft {eems to 
carry a great deal of Probability along with it, is 
drawn from the Mention that is made in one of the 
Fables of the famous Pyreus at Athens 3 whereas ’tis 
Certain it was not erected into a Port till 100 Years 


after our Fabulift, by the great Themiffocles. The 


* See Mr. Baile’s Letters. Vol. I. p. 71. 
Apologue 
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Apologue in 4 fop runs thus: ** A Dolphin one Day 
“ took up a Monkey that was fhipwreck’d and juft 
ready to perifh, who beg’d of him to be fo kind 
as to take him on his Back and convey him to 4- 
thens: The Fifh, who had a Mind to know whe- 
ther the Monkey wasa Native of that Place or no, 
afk’d him whether he knew Pyrews, to which the 
other readily anfwer'd, that he knew him very 
well, and that he was one of the beft Friends he 
had in that City ; upon which theDolphin, finding 
him out to be a Cheat, fhov’d him off his Back 
and let him perifh in the Waves.” This 1s the 
Cafe fairly reprefented, which fo gravel’d Mr. 
Bafnage to an{wer, that he owns he was not able to 
account for it, and was willing to give up the Fable 
as {purious, and as not written by //op. I was once 
of Opinion, that the Greek Editor of /ep, being 
better acquainted with the Name of the Pyrean than 
of the Phalerian Harbour, which laft, in the Time 
of our Mythologift, was the Naval Station of the 
Athenian Shipping, might, by an eafy Miflake, 
have fubftituted the one for the other; but upon 
fecond Thoughts, I conceive there is no Need of 
this Solution, no Need of this Reply to the French 
Critick, who reafons in thisManner: To fay that 
Pyreus was fo called before it was made a Port, is 
faying nothing at all, and by no means folving the 
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Difficulty before us ; fince by the Queftion, put by 


the Dolphin in that Fable, it muft have been a well 
known and remarkable Place at Athens, which can 
only agree with the Condition it was put in after- 
wards, when it was made a Sea-port by the Athenian 
General; fince in order to know whether a Perfon 
is a Native of any Place, it is natural to queftion 
him.about the moft curious and remarkable Places in 


it: Now there feems to have been no juft Reafon. 


for the Queftion that is put in this Fable about Py- 
reus, which was at that Time nothing at all, and 
hardly 
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hardly known in the World. I readily come into 
the Reafoning of this Critick, which is certainly 
very juft: But I cannot agree with him in the laft 
Part of his Remarks, which 1s, that Pyrevs at that 
Time was nothinz, and hardly known in the World. 
For this was by no means the Cafe, fince (if we 
may believePau/anias, one of the moft judicious an- 
cient Writers, and a moft curious Searcher into the 
Greek Antiquities) Pyreus, before Themiffocles put 
it in the Condition it was in afterwards, was a re- 
markable and confiderable Place at /thevs, was a 
Court of Juftice, and a publick Place of Judicature. 
Pyraus, faith he, antequam Themiftocles ad R. P. 
accederet, non Portus fed Curia erat. Nam antea 
Phalerus Navale erat Athenienfium. 

Now fuppofing (as we may very reafonably do) 
that this Court of Juftice was inftituted near the Sea- 
fhore, (without which it could not have been proper 
to make a Harbour of) and that the Dolphin might 
often have feen it in his Travels about that Coatft, 
then there is no Abfurdity at allin the Cafe, and The-~ 
miftocles and the Time he lived in are entirely out of 
the Queftion. I have often wonder’d that Men of 
fo much Learning and Sagacity as Baile, Vavaffor, 
and Ba/nage, fhould never think of this Paflage of 
the Greek Writer, which feems to fet every thing 
right, clears up all the Difficulties, and entirely de- 
ftroys the Remark of the Jearned Jefuic. 

Thefe are the main and moft material Objeétions 
that have been brought againft the Genuinenefs of the 
Fables, which Ican by no means think {trong and 
weighty enough to make us reject a Work that has 
{ftood the Teft of fo many Ages, and been attefted 
by fuch a Cloud of ancient Writers, nor to deprive 
Afop of the Honour of thefe ufeful, curious and 
entertaining Apologues, 
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Thefe Remarks and Reflections I could not re- 
fufe, out of Juftice and Gratitude to Z/fop, who, I 
own, was my firft Mafter of Morality ; whom I 
have often read with great Pleafure, (in the beauti- 
ful Drefs he has been put in by the late Sir Reger 
L’ Eftrange) ; and who is fo wonderfully happy in 
his Images and Examples, and has fo judicioufly 
joined the Usile with the Dalci, that few Books in 
the World are more fit to inftill Virtue and Mo- 
rality, and to expofe and difcourage Vice; more 
proper to direct and inftruét the Young, and alfo 
to pleafe and entertain the Old. 
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A T.i¢C.4L. &..¥, 


An Enquiry into the Origin of the Greek 
Language. 


N the foregoing Month our Readers had an Ab. 
ftract of Mr. Sguire’s Effay for afcertaining the 
ancient Chronology of Greece, by examining into the 
Evidence of its Credibility, and clearing it, as far 
as he was able, of all thofe Obje¢tious which feemed 
to be urged againft ic with the greateft Shew of 
Probability. 

In the Difcourfe now before us, our Author pro- 
pofes to proceed ftill farther, by going on to jn. 
quire into the Origin of its primitive Language, 
from whence it took its Rife, what Changes it may 
be fuppofed to have undergone in thofe early Ages, 
with what other Languages it afterwards mixed and 
incorporated, and thereby formed the Subftance of 
the Greek Tongue as we now find it extant in the 
Writings of Homer, Herodotus, &c. After this he 
adds a fhort Account of the Origin of Letters in this 
famous Country. 
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In the Profecution of this Subject, Mr. Squire 
endeavours to determine, in the farft Place, whar 
was the Language of the Pelafgi: ‘* For as thefe 
«© celebrated Wanderers were indifputably the moft 
¢ ancient Planters, and Arft Mafters of Greece, there 
«s is no doubt to be made but that their Language, 
«< be it what it will, was the moft ancient and firft 
«¢ fpoken by that Nation.” It is requifite then we 
fhould inquire from whom thefe Pela/gi were de- 
fcended, and what Country gave them Birth ? 
The Determination of thefe Queftions becoming 
in fome meafure abfolutely neceffary, from chat 
ftri€t Connection there is between the Origin of any 
People and their primitive Speech. 

The Pela/gi, Mr. Squire lays, were originally 
Ajfiatics, and defcended from one of the Sons of 
Noah. Their primitive Language therefore un- 
doubtedly very much refembled that of the other 
Oriental Nations, amongft whom they were born, 
and with whom they had probably long converfed, 
before they were obliged to go in Queft of new 
Habitations, We may therefore venture to affert, 
<¢ That it muft have been either altogether the 
ss fame with the Hebrew, or at leaft not very dif- 
«< ferent from it: For fince it is evident, from Fact 
«¢ itfelf, that the Chaldean, Syriac, Arabick, Phe- 
nician, and, in fhort, almoft all the Languages 
of the Eaft, carry with them, even to this Day, 
fo near a Relation to the Hebrew, as to be rec- 
koned, by fome learned Men, mere Dialeéts 
of it;. why fhould we queftion, but that the 
old Language of the Pela/gi bore likewife a 
very great Affinity to it; as great at leaft as 
thofe other Languages of Afa, in the midft of 
which it undoubtedly took its Rife, are confeffed 
to have had?” 

, And this original Conformity of the Hebrew and 
Pelafgic Languages to each other, may be farther 
illuf- 
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illuftrated and evinced from Fatt itfelf: ‘ For tho® 
«cs there are very few genuine Words of this latter 
<¢ Tongue now extant in the Writings of the An- 
¢¢ cients, but what have undergone :fome Change 
«s fromT ime; yet thofe that have, may a// of them, 
«¢ with the utmoft Eafe and Propriety, be reduced 
<< to fimilar Roots in the Phenician or Hebrew 
‘¢ Language.” 

This is what Mr. Sguire undertakes to make 
good in the Sequel of ‘his firft Section, the Do&rine 
of which is very much elucidated and confirmed 
by critical and explanatory Notes at the Bottom of 
feveral of the Pages. The Subftance of what he 
has delivered is this: 

The primitive Religion of Greece was the Cabi- 
vical, and this was introduced into that Country by 
the Pela/gi. Here then, moft probably, we may 
{til] find fome authentic Remains of this Language. 
<¢ And accordingly the Word Cabiri, from whence 
“¢ this Religion was denominated; the Proper 
“© Names of thefe Cadivi,; the Cave wherein they 
performed their Religious Ceremonies, called 
Zerynthus, and their Prieft Coes, are all of them 
evidently of Hebrew Extraction. Ac their firft 
“© Arrival in Greece, before they were taught by 
“the Egyptians, thefe Pela/gi had no Proper 
<< Names for their Gods, calling them in general 
“ Theous; and that with the utmoft Propriety, if 
interpreted according to the Hebrew Tongue, 
where this Word fignifies rhofe who infpedt, dif- 
<s pofe of, and determine every thing. ‘The origi- 
*¢ nal Denomination of the Pe/a/gi themfelves, as 
likewife their fubfequent Appellation of Greeks, 
may, with the utmoft Appearance of Probabi- 
lity, be derived from the fame Fountain. The 
moft ancient Names of the Countries and Iflands 
of Greece are all of Hebrew Original. But who 
impofed thefe Hebrew Names? The Pela/gi 
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* unqueftionably, thofe who firft poffeffed and in- 
«© habited them.” 

But to proceed one Step farther. The Pela/gi, 
in their earlieft Ages, fent forth Colonies into other 
Parts of the World: The Latin Nation in parti- 
cular was made up intirely of them. Our next In- 
quiry muft be therefore, What was the firft and 
moft ancient Language of Latium? The Solution 
of this Query will immediately lead us to the Lan- 
euage of the Pela/gz, the true Fountain from whence 
the old Latin was derived. If this /atter there- 
fore be found, in all Refpects, extremely agreeable 
to the Hebrew, the Conformity betwixt the former 
and the ancient Language of the ews will ftill be 
more obvious. 

To evince this Point, Mr. Squire might alledge 
the Teftimonies of fome of the moft learned amongft 
the Moderns. But there is no need of having Re- 
courfe to the Weight of Authority in a Matter fo 
inconteftable as that before us, ‘¢ The Remains of 
<< this Country, at leaft the moft ancient ones, all 
<* of them ftill retain the Trace of their original 
cc Extraction. Its very Names Latium, Saturnia, 
<< Camafene; its primitive Inhabitants the Sadizes, 
<¢ the Etrurians, the Ofcans; its Comedies, the 
<¢ ftellane ; ina word, almoft all the Fragments 
<c of the O/can or old Latin Tongue, are naturally 
s¢ reducible to fimilar Roots in the Hebrew.” 

Mr. Squire owns indeed, that Ryckius, in his 
Diflertation upon the firft Colonies of /taly, affirms 
the direét contrary of this. But he fhews on how 
weak a Foundation that Critic builds his A ffertion. 
Upon the whole, therefore, he fays, “* Whether 
we confult the Hiftory of the Pela/gi themfelves, 
<¢ or thofe few authentic Remains of their Lan- 
«¢ onage ftill preferved in the fcattered Monuments 
<s of Antiquity ; or whether, in the laft Place, we 
é¢ examine the Language fpoken by their undoubted 
“© Colo- 
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<¢ Colonies, the /talians, we have on every Side, the 
<< ftrongeft and moft convincing Arguments of the 
“6 great Affinity between the Pelafgic and Hebrew 
<< Tongues: We have the beft Proofs that can rea- 
é¢ fonably be demanded in a Queition of this Na- 
“© ture, to induce us to conclude, that the original 
ss Language of the Pelafgi, or firft Inbabitants of 
<s Greece, was nothing but a mere Dialed of the 
“ Febrex, or, at leaft, that it no otherwife differed 
<¢ from it, than the prefent Languages of Spain, 
<< Jtaly and France differ from each other, or from 
«¢ their undoubted Mother the old Romaz. 


SECTION IL 


Having thus fettled this leading Queftion, out 
Author’s next Inquiry is, whar Similitude the anci- 
ent Language of the Pela/g: wore to that of their 
Jater Pofterity ; to the Greek Longue, as we under- 
ftand it at prefent, and as we find it actually fub- 
fifting in the Writings of Homer, Hefiod, Herodo- 
tus, 8ec. Mr. Squire looks upon both, as one and 
the fame Language intirely ; excepting only fuch 
gradual Changes as one may eafily fuppofe Time 
itfelf, together with the Refinement of Grammar, 
the Licence of Poetry, and an extended Commerce 
with Foreigners; able naturally to introduce into it. 
—— The material Part was always very nearly the 
fame, tho’ perhaps great Alterations might be made 
in the formal or grammatical Part of it, in its Af- 
pirates, Articles, Terminations, Derivations, Modes 
of Inflection, &?e. 

But did not the Irruption of a great Number of 
Foreigners under Cecrops, Deucalion, Cadmus, Da- 
naus, and others from Egypt, who over-ran the 
greateft Part of Greece, and got the fupreme Power 
into their Hands, caufe fome Alteration in the old 
Language of th. Country? Some undoubtedly, 
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our Author grants, but none very confiderable, and 
for this plain Reafon, becaufe the o/d Language of 
Egypt itfelf was nothing but a Dialect of the Ca- 
naanitifo or Hebrew. | 

It matters not, in the prefent Difpute, whether 
the Egyptian be called a Dialect of the Hebrew Lan- 
guage, or the Hebrew a Dialect of the Egyptian; 
all we are concerned for is, to prove a very great 
Affinity between them ; and that there was, feems 
at leaft extremely probable from the following Ar- 
guments : | 

Firft, Becaufe the Canaanites and Egyptians de- 
{cended from the fame common Parent ; Canaan 
and Mi/raim, the Founders of the two Nations, 
being each of them Sons of Alam, the Son of Noah. 
Now the Canaanitifb Language, as all agree, was 
the fame with the Hebrew; the Egyptian therefore 
could not originally have been very different from 
it. 
Secondly, This Agreement is farther evinced from 
Hiftory itfelf; for we find Abraham the Hebrew, 
and his Son J/aac, converfed familiarly with the 
Egyptians, without any Interpreter: And tho’, fome 
time after this, their Grandfon JYo/epb, ander the 
Perfonage of an Egyptian, did make ufetof one, in 
his Conferences with his Hebrew Brethren, it will 
by no Means follow from thence alone, that thefe 
Languages were entifely different from each other, 
éven as late as in his Days, any more than it would 
prove, that the Englifh and Dutch Languages have 
no Affinity to each other, becaufe one of the former 
Nation would not comprehend what was faid by 
one of the latter without an Interpreter, This Ar- 
gument, if allowed to prove any thing, will prove 
a great deal too much, viz. that the Language of 
almoft every Country in Europe is at this Day 
quite different from what it was four or five Centu- 
ties paft, inafmuch as That is not to be underftood 
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by the prefent Inhabitants, but by the fame Means 
as a foreign Language may be. 

Nay, the very Hiftory of Yo/feph himfelf is a 
moft clear Evidence of our Doétrine; for can it be 
fuppofed, that he could have managed the Family 
and Affairs of the great Potipbar, foon after his 
Arrival into Egypt, if he had not very well under- 
ftood the Language of the Country. So again, we 
find him fhortly afterwards in Confinement, conver- 
fing familiarly with his Fellow-prifoners, and ex- 
pounding their Dreams to them; and fome Time 
after this we fee him advanced to the firft Poft of 
Honour and Truft in the Land wherein he was a 
Stranger. ‘¢ And as we cannot, with the leaft Pro- 
‘«¢ bability, imagine that Interpreters were made 
‘¢ ufe of in any of thefe great Tranfactions ; fo 
«¢ neither can we reafonably fuppofe, without the 
‘ Intervention of a Miracle at leaft, that Fo/eph 
‘ could fo foon have made himfelf fo perfect a 
“© Matter of the Egyptian Tongue, as to have been 
sé able to have gone through all thefe weighty Af- 
ss fairs, had it been abfolutely different from his 
«S own.” 

Thirdly, The confiftent Purity of the Hebrew Lan- 
guage, as it is ftill preferved in the facred Writings, 
is another Argument, on which Mr. Squire lays a 
preat Strefs, for its original Affinity with that of E- 
‘© gypt: For had the Cafe been otherwife, it mnft, he 
s¢ thinks, have been abfolutely impoffible, but that 
a continual Ahode of above 200 Years in Egypt 
muft have greatly changed and corrupted it, or 
rather intirely Egyptianized it. Whereas it is 
generally agreed, that the Hebrew Language 
continued always the fame.— The Language of 
Mofes in the Pentateuch, as no one fuppofes it 
to be different from that fpoken by Abraham, 
‘© fo are we certain that ’tis the fame with that which 
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‘¢ was wrote by the Jater Prophets before the Baby- 
‘© Jonifo Captivity.” | 

Something, Mr. Sguire allows, may be objected 
to this Argument, from the Manner of the J/raelites 
living in Egypt, quite feparate from the People of 
the Land; which may account, it will be faid, for 
their fo long preferving the Language of their 
Fore- fathers unchanged. | 

Bui there is very little Weight in this Reafoning : 
It being, as he evinces, highly probable, that at 
jeaft for 100 Years after the Death of Fofeph, the 
Pofterity of Facoh travelled backwards and _for- 
wards throughout the Country, and had a free In- 
tercourfe with the natura] Inhabitants of it. So 
that it is impoffible for us, he thinks, without ha- 
ving Recourfe to the miraculous Interpolition of 
the Deity, to give any rational Soiution of this 
continual Samenefs of the Hiesvew Tongue during 
the Courfe of fo many hundred Years, efpecially 
during their long Abode in Egypt; unlefs we fup- 
pofe, that thefe two Languages, in thofe early 
Times, were at leaft not very materially different 
from each other, 

In the fourth Place then our Author goes on, to 
confirm this Opinion from Fact itfelf; for as the 
Civil Policy, Learning, and Religion of Egypt were 
always very remarkable, and much efteemed in the 
old World, we might expect to have great Num- 
bers of its Words {till preferved in the fcattered 
Writings of the Ancients. Accordingly Bochart 
and Thomaffinus particularly have colleéted them all 
in their Works, and clearly fhewn, that far the 
greateft Part of them at leaft are merely Hebrew 3 
3. e. Of the fame Sound and Signification in the 
Speech of the Hebrews, as they were in that of the 
Lezyptians. 

. Bochart indeed refolves this into the Proximity of 
the two Countries, Mr, Sguire acknowledges fome 
_ : few 
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few Words might by this Means become common 
to both Tongues; but when all in general that are 
{till extant of the one, may be eafily reduced to 
Roots of a like Signification in theother ; no other 
Caufe can be reafonably affigned for this, but an 
original fundamental Conformity between the two 
Languages themfelves. 


SECTION. IW. 


To proceed further, if Mr. Sguire’s Hypothefis 
be true, it mutt neceffarily follow, that there was 
likewile a very great Affinity between the old Egyp- 
tian and the primitive Greek or Pelafgic Languages ; 
feeing they both fprung from the fame common 
Mother ; or as they each of them bore a very great 
Similitude to the fame common Language, the He- 
brew. ‘** And thac this was really the Cafe, feems 
“¢ very evident from the ancient Hiftory of both 
«© Nations ; from that kind and gentile Reception, 
«© which Cecrops and thofe other Egyptian Strangers, 
“© Cadmus and Danaus, found amongft the Pela/g 
“© or Greeks, upon their firft Arrival into their 
¢ Country.—Had thefe Egyptians fpoke a quite 
‘ different Language from them, how could they 
‘fo mightily have infinuated themfelves into 
¢ their Favour, as even to obtain the Government 
© over them, induce them to accept of their Laws, 
_© and conform themfelves to their Manners, and 
«¢ even their religious Tenets and Rites ? 

Another Argument for this primitive Affinity be- 
tween the Languages of Greece and Egypt, may be 
drawn from the frequent Travels of the earlieft 
Greek Poetsand Philofophers into this latter Coun- 
try ; and that long before the Reign of P/ammeticus, 
in whofe Days the Correfpondence between the two 
Nations is generally fuppofed to commence. We 
can hardly imagine they would have undertaken fo 
long and hazardous Voyages, meerly to be ac- 
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quainted with the Egyptian Arts and Sciences, if 
they mutt likewife have undergone the extraordinary 
Fatigue of learning an entirely new Language, in 
order,to their Acquirement. 

Bochart indeed, in his Geographia facra, produces 
many Arguments againit what we are here afferting ; 
all which however tend only to prove, that the Lan- 
guage of Greece was very different from that of E- 
gypt in Herodotus’s Days, and in the “Times fubfe- 
quent to them. ‘* And where isthe Wonder of this ? 
«¢ Nay, how could it poffibly be otherwife, but that 
¢ after fo many Ages, fuch greatRevolutions in both 
‘¢ States, and after an extenfive Commerce fo long 
* carried on with foreign Nations, the original 
¢* Conformity between the two Tongues fhould 
¢ continually decreafe, and become more and more 
‘¢ obfcure, fo as at laft not to be difcernable, bur 
¢¢ after che moft careful and diligent Examination. 


o 


A 


SECTION Jv. 


Mr. Squire has been the more careful in examin- 
ing into the Origin of the Egyptian Language, and 
in comparing it with the Pe/a/gic; becaufe from 
hence what he has formerly afferted will more fully 
appear, viz. that there never was, in reality, but one 
and the fame Language fpoken in Greece, from the 
Time of its firft planting, to that of its Conqueft 
by the Romans. | 
~ It.is evident that a) Greece fpoke the fame Lan- 
guage as early at leaft as the Seige of Zroy, allow- 
ing only for a Diverfity of Dialect. ’Tis plain 
therefore, that before this Time, (fuppofing, for the 
prefent, an original Difference between the two Lan- 
gurces under Confideration) either the Pela/gic had 
entirely loft itfelf in the Egyptian, or this Jaft in 
the former. If the latter was the Cafe, then the 
Point isclear; «+ the fame Language was always 
_— | ** Spoken 
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«© fpoken in Greece, and the Arrival of the Egyp- 
“© zigms made little or no Alteration in it.’ But if, 
on the other hand, the Egyptians, on their coming 
into Greece, eftablifhed their own Tongue upon the 
Ruin of that of the Natives; ‘* may it not be afk- 
<s ed, what then became of the Remains of this 
“¢ old Language? Could it be fo totally abolifhed 
«¢ in all Parts of Greece, that Herodotus, with his 
«© utmolt Diligence, could not find the leaft Foot- 
‘ fteps of it?” This, by comparing the Cafe with 
others of a fimilar Nature, our Author fhews to be 
an unreafonable Suppofition. . 

But how then are we to account for Herodorus’s 
telling us, that the Pela/gic Tongue was Barbarous ; 
by which he means, that it was quite different from 
the Hellenic, or that of Greece as {poken in his 
‘Days, 

To this Mr. Squire anfwers, that this Hellenic 
Language of Herodotus can be no other than that 
{poken by Hellen and his Pofterity, by the Jatter 
Greeks. ‘* Did Hellen therefore introduce a quite 
<< new Language into Greece; the very Suppofi- 
‘ tion is abfurd ; Hellen, without all doubt, {pake 
‘¢ the fame Tongue that his Father did; but Dea- 
* calion was, in all Probability, an Egyptian; the 
‘“¢ Hellenic Language therefore, as far as it may 
¢ be fuppofed different from the Pe/a/gic, mutt be 
¢ the fame as the Egyptian—. But we have al- 
¢ ready evinced the ftri¢teft Affinity between this 
ss Jatter and the Pela/gic; *tis certain, therefore, that 
¢ neither could the Hellenic be very different from 
66 it. | : 

But there is another Argument {till behind, that 
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puts this Matter out of all Queftion: ‘“ The La-. 


‘< tin Nation was undoubtedly defcended from. the 
“© Pela/gi; and, confequently, we may fafely con- 
‘ clude, ufed the fame Language as their Anceft- 
‘¢ ors, Now thar there was the flricteft: Affinity 
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«© between the ancient Latin and the. Hellenic or 
“< Greek Tongues, we have not only the univerfal 
«¢ Voice of the moft learned Critics, ancient and 
«* modern, but the Languages themfelves, to this 
«* Day, ftill clearly teftity che fame; and confe- 
« quently, whatever Herodotus or any other Au- 
«< thor may fay to the contrary, there muft have 
s¢ been the fame, or even a much greater Confor- 
«© mity between the Hellenic and Pela/gic, or the 


; © 
<< more ancient and latter Languages of Greece. 


SECTION V. 


But now Mr. Squire examines a little more par- 
ticularly into this Aellenic Language itlelf, as ftill 
preferved in the prefent Writings of the Greeks. 
And he finds that it originally had, and ftill does 
preferve, a moft furprifing Conformity with the He- 
brew. For, in the firft Place, “ thereare {till ex- 
¢¢ cant, an almoft infinite Number of Greek Words, 
«© that may, with the utmoft Facility, be reduced to 
« Roots of a like Sound and Signification in the 
¢ Hebrew Tongue.” Again, © There is the ftriét- 
¢ eft Similitude between the Phrafeology and Dic- 
¢ tionof the two Languages.” For the greateft 
Part of the Hedrew Roots were originally Mono- 
iyllables, and fo were almoft all the Greek Roots 
hikewife. 

Dr. Wotton indeed thinks this Confideration to 
be of little Weight; and will have the efential 
Difference of one Language from another, to be ta- 
ken from their formal, rather than their material 
Part ;* from their refpeclive Grammars rather than 
Vocabularies. 


a em «A 


ce 


* The material Part of every Tongue is the Words by which 
the Speakers of it exprefs their Ideas. But what the Doétor 





here calls the formal, he explains to be the fevera/Ways by which 
But 


thefe Words [Nouns or Verbs] are declined. 
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But our Author judges, this is fetting the Matter 
upon much too flight and narrow a Foundation, 
«© When we examine into the Original of any Lan- 
<< guage, and would know from what Fountain it 


6 


wv 


is derived, and to what other Tongues it ma 
“ bear an Affinity, we fhould diveft ourfelves, ag 
‘© much as poffible, of all grammatical Prejudices, 
<¢ and view it ftripped of all itsadventitious Orna- 
«¢ ments, its Terminations, Inflexions, Adjunéts, 
‘¢ €3¢, and confult the Hiftorians, rather than the 
«s Grammarians of the Nation. For where the 
‘¢ Roots of any two Languages exactly correfpond 
«© with each other in numberleis Iinftances, where 
«¢ their Phrafeology is nearly the fame, and where 
the Hiitory of both Nations favours our Senti- 
ment ; itis hardly poflible for us, however diffe- 
rent their Grammars may feem, not to determine 
that thefe Languages are either originally derived 
the one from the other, or both from the fame 
common Parent. Grammar is only an external 
and adventitious Ornament of a Language, and 
cannot poffibly conftitute its fpecific Difference ; 
unlefs the Language of the Pea/ant be effential- 
ss ly different from that of the Scholar, or the 
‘6 Speech of the fame Nation from itfelf, almoft 
s¢ every Century, and in every Province, 
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SEC TiON: VI 


Having, in the foregoing Sections, proved, in 
general, the great Similitude between the ancient He- 
brew and Greek Languages, it {till remains to be 
confidered, whether this Correfpondence may not 
be afcribed to other Caufes than thofe which Mr. 
Squire has affigned for it. Some may attribute this 
Effect to an early Commerce fuppofed to be carried 
on between Greece and the Oriental Nations, Pde- 
wicia efpecially. But in Oppofition to this our Au- 
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shor notes, that ‘** the higher we carry our Re- 
‘« fearches, and afcend even to thofe Ages, when 
«« ¢here was moft undoubtedly very little or no 
‘ Correfpondence carried on between the different 
¢ Nations of the World; fo much the more clear 
¢ and indifputable does this original Likenefs ap- 
«¢ pear: nay, it was moft evidently owing to an 
‘ extended Commerce, that it became more dark 
«s and confufed.” 

But might not this Affinity be chiefly owing to 
the Phenician Words firft introduced into Greece by 
Cadmus and his Companions? By no Means: 
«¢ For lec it be even granted for the prefent, that 
‘© Cadmus was a Native of Phenicia, that he fpake 
« a Language quite different from that of the 
«¢ Country wherein he now was, and that he taught 
«¢ his Subjects, the Baotians more efpecially, his 
«© own Tongue ———~ the neceflary Confequence of 
‘« this Conceffion muft be, that the Bagtian, as it 
«¢ would be very different from all the other Dia- 
«¢ lects of Greece ; fo likewife would it be found 
«¢ far more like the Hebrew or Phenician than any 
of them: both which Suppofitions are however 
abfolutely contrary to Fact, and the Obfervati- 
ons of the beft Criticks. 

«© Since therefore “tis agreed, that the Beotian 
Dialeét was no more different from the common 
Speech of Greece than the Jonic, Doric, or any 
other, we muft conclude, either that Cadmus did 
¢< not introduce a mew Language into Beotia, a 
« T.anguage different from that introduced about 
the fame Time, into the other Parts of Greece, 
by the Egyptians, Cecrops, Danaus, &c. or we 
rouft conclude, that the Phenician Language was 
not at this Time very different from the Egyp- 
tian, and that neither of them was much un- 
* like the Pela/gic or ald Language of the Coun- 
| | ct * try 5 
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“< try ; or, confequently, to that fpoken by Hellen, 
«¢ and his Pofterity the later Greeks.” 

But it may be inquired farther, whether thefe 
very Dialeéts do not fufficiently prove, that Greece 
was originally inhabited by feveral Nations, who 
{poke very different Languages, Our Author thinks 
they do not: ‘ For how many different Languages 
«« muft have originally fubfifted in Greece upon this 
‘ Suppofition ? Four at leaft; nay, rather, as 
‘ many as there were diftinét Provinces in it: 
«© For it is certain, that each particular State had 
‘ its fpecific Mode of fpeaking. But were all 
‘ thefe originally planted by different People, by 
«< People that fpake a different Language from 
*¢ each other?*® Nothing, as Mr, Sguire fhews, is 
more improbable ; ‘* efpecially, as Experience fuffi- 
*«< ciently evinces, that the very Nature and Soil 
‘ of a Country, the Manner of living in it, the 
¢ Conftitution of the Air, the particular Genius of 
¢ the Inhabitants, its Trade with Foreigners, and 
‘ the like, will, of themfelves, infenfibly introduce 
«© a new Manner of Pronouncing, and ftamp a 
¢ particular Character upon the Speech of any 
‘ People. Nor is the Difference between the feve- 
¢ ral Dialects of Greece greater than may be fup- 
‘¢ pofed to arife from fuch natura! Caufes.” 


SECTION VII. 


However, having ‘thus incidentally mentioned the 
Greek Dialeéis, our Author thinks it net improper, 
as far as he is able, to trace out the Source of 
them, as we find them at prefent diftinguifhed by 
the Grammarians. The Subftance of his Difquifi- 
tion is this: The He/lens, or later Greeks, were a 
mixed People, confifting chiefly of the Pe/a/gi and 
Egyptians; whofe Languages, as to the iviatter of 
them, their Roots and more genera! Syntax, were 
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nearly the fame, tho’ different in certain Characterif- 
tics purely grammatical. — But when, in Procefs o 
Time, the whole Empire of Greece came into the 
Poffeffion of one or other of Hellen’s Pofterity, the 
Inhabitants were from them in general ftyled Hel. 
dens, and their Language the Hellenic. 

This common Language, according to the different 
Genius of the People of Greece, naturally divided 
itfelf into two more general Dialects, afterwards 
termed the 4¢tic and the Doric. The firft was that 
peculiarly fpoken by the primitive Inhabitants, the 
fonians or Pelafgi. The latter was that chiefly 
made ufe of by the Egyptian Greeks and their De- 
{cendants. | 

As for the Jonic and olic Dialects, they wete 
not originally different from the tic and Dorie: 
Under thefe two general ones, therefore, the Attic 
and the Doric, into which the common Speech of 
Greece, according to the original Diftinétion of its 
Inhabitants, naturally divided itfelf, may be com- 
prehended the leffer ones, as fo many feveral Species 
under their refpective genera. ‘The Laconian, the 
Cretan, and the Sicilian Dialects, for Inftance, tho’ 
fomewhat different from each other, may neverthe- 
lefs all of them be referred to the Doric; as there 
are likewife many particular Species of the Artic 
Diale&t enumerated by Herodotus. 





SECTION VIII. 


In this Section Mr. Squire entertains us with fome 
Confiderations concerning the firft Introduétion ‘of 
Letters into Greece. 

It feems to have been the fettled Opinion both 
of ancient and modern Times, that the Greeks had 
not the leaft Knowledge of Letters till the Thebaz 
Cadmus, many Centuries after the peopling their 
Country, firft taught them the Ufe of the Phens- 
cian 
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cian Alphabet. But notwithftanding the great Au- 
thorities by which this Notion is fupported, our 
Author ventures to difpute it. 

The Learned, he ooferves, are not fufficiently’ 
agreed amongft themfelves about the firft Inventers 
of Letters. Some'refer them to Adam himfelf, and. 
make him the Author of this cruly wonderful and 
excellent Invention. — Be this as it will, thus much. 
at leaft we may fafely affert in general, that they 
were not unknown to our Antediluvian Fathers. _ 

But if it be admitted, that Mankind were not 
ignorant of Letters in the Ages preceding the Flood, 
nothing is more certain, than that Noah and bis 
Sons muft have been well acquainted with them 5 
and confequently it is equally certain, that they 
taught them to their Pofterity, the immediate An- 
ceftors of the prefent Race of Mankind: For Let- 
ters were too beneficial an Invention, for us to fup- 
pofe, that after they were once known, they could 
eafily, and in a fhort time, be forgotten, or grow 
into a total Difufe. 

Hence it is therefore moft highly probable, that 
the Ufe of Letters was, in the moft early Ages, 
fpread over the greateft Part of the World by the 
Defcendants of Noad; though in iome very few 
Places they might, by one Means or other, be 
afterwards neglected and loft. 

Upon this Principle then we may now conclude, 
‘© That amongft other Nations defcended from 
‘this great Patriarch, our Pela/zi likewife, or 
‘ firft Inhabitants of Greece, were not wholly de- 
ftitute of this ufeful Knowledge, long before the 
© Arrival of Cadmus into their Country.” This 
Conclufion, Mr. Sgwive fays, is warranted by an an- 
cient Authority ; Euflathizs, (on Iliad 2. ver. 841.) 
among other Reatons affigned why the Pelz/cz were 
called divine, exprelsly tells us, though he does not. 
mention his Author’s Name, that one was, ** be- 
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<* caufe they alone of all the Greeks preferved the 
«s Ufe of Letters after the Deluge.” 

This Opinion is ftrongly confirmed by fome Cir- 
cumftances of the Grecian Hiftory itfelf: “* For 
«s unlefs we fuppofe this People already well in- 
«¢ ftruéted in the Ufe of Letters, how came it to 
<6 pafs, that Cecrops and Deucalion, who had both 
<< of them been educated in a Country famous for 
its long Acquaintance with them, did not, upon 
their Arrival in Greece, immediately teach the 
Inhabitants this truly valuable Branch of Know- 
ledge? efpecially feeing they inftructed them in 
all their other Arts and Sciences, and were fo 
careful to propagate amongft them the feveral 
Rites and Ceremonies of their Religion ? Would 
they omit communicating to them this Invention, 
fo truly excellent in itfelf, fo ufeful to Mankind, 
and fo peculiarly adapted to ftrike the ignorant 
Greeks with Awe and Reverence towards their 
new Matters? Would they have left this Ho- 
nour to Cadmus, whofe going into Greece, ac- 
cording to all. Accounts, was many Years after 
theirs?” 

There are fome other Confiderations urged by 
our Author for the Confirmation of this Hypothe- 
fis; after which he proceeds to the Solution of an 
Objection that may be plaufibly enough made to 
it, and is this: ** If the Fact be as he fuppofes, 
«¢ how came it to pafs, that almoft all Antiquity 
fhould, with fuch a general Voice, confpite to 
give the Honour of the firftIntroduction of Letters 
to Cadmus?” TothisMr. Sguive anfwers, “ That 
tho’ it is extremely probable, that the Greeks were 
not wholly ignorant of the Art of Writing, long 
before they knew any thing of Cadmus, there is 
no doubt however to be made, but that he ei- 
ther taught them a quite new Alphabet, or made 
great Alterations in the old one, in order to 
‘s render 
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render it more conformable to the Phenician or 
ae 
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Letters to it, and give different Names to them 
«sc all; he might change their former Shape into 
<< one more regular and fit for common Ufe; he 
might teach the Greeks the Art of adapting thefe 
Letters to arithmetical Ufes ; to diftinguifh be- 
tween the Vowels and Confonants, the Mutes 
and Liquids; in fhort, ’tis probable he taught 
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«© them the Art of Grammar.” No wonder there- . 


fore that grateful Pofterity fhould celebrate him, 
who contributed fo mightily to the Reformation of 
the Greek Letters, and confequently to the Art of 
Writing in that Country, as the firft and great 
Author of them. And Mr. Squire thews, by fe- 
veral Inftances, that it was cuftomary amongft the 
Ancients to call all thofe in general the Inventers 
of Letters, who only contributed to the refining 
the Alphabet in their feveral Nations. 

It has indeed, as he notes, been ftrenuoufly urged 
in Favour of Cadmus’s Pretenfions, «* That the 
“¢ old Greek Alphabet, both as to the Order, Fi- 
‘c gure, and Power of its Letters, was exactly, or 
<< at leaft very nearly the fame with the Phenician ; 
«¢ which can be accounted for only on the common 
«¢ Suppofition. of its being firft introduced into 
“© Greece by Cadmus.” 

Mr. Squire thinks this Argument no Prejudice to 
his Pofition ; for without injuring that, he can rea- 
dily grant, ** That Cadmus, who had lived fome 
“ time in Phenicia, nvght bring its Alphabet with 
«© him into Greece; and that thefe Letters being 
“found more commodious for common Praétice 
“. than thofe already in ufe, the old Pela/gic Alpha- 
© bet might, on this Account, by Degrees grow 
“* obfolete ; or Cadmus might make fome new Re- 
“ gulations in the ancient Alphabet, and thereby 
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Egyptian. He might therefore add fome mew 
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“ perhaps bring it to a fomewhat nearer Confor- 
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 mity with the Phenician.” | 

But. farther it may be afked, ** From whom did 
“ the old Latins firtt receive their Letters? Moft 
“¢ probably from the Grecian Pela/gi: But there 
“« has been almoft as great a Similitude obferved 
‘ between the o/d Latin Letters and the Phemician, 
<¢ as between the Greek and Phenician. Does not 
‘¢ this therefore manifeltly prove, that even the 
“¢ Pelgfgic Alphabet itfelf was not really diftinét 
‘ from the Cadmean, and confequently that, after 
<< all, we muft have Recourfe to Phexicia for its 
‘< Author? Does it not prove, that the Pela/gé 
*«< did not carry any Letters with them when they 
‘s removed into Latium, but that they received 
‘¢ them from that Country. after the Days of Cad- 
“$ mus 2” 

To this Mr. Squire replies, ‘* Let it be granted, 
‘¢ that the Latins had no Letters but what were 
‘¢ originally nearly of the fame Shape, Order, and 
‘¢ Power as the Phenician; *tis evident however, 
‘¢ from the Diverfity of Names only, that they 
“¢ could not immediately have been derived from 
«¢ that Country.”-—— But how then hall we ac- 
count for that Similitude which he has, already al- 
lowed to have been, between, them, without having 
Recourfe to the common Notion of Cadmus being 
their Author? To this he anfwers very eafily ; 
«s It feems agreed on all, Hands, that Noah was 
¢ not unacquainted with the Ufe of Letters: But 
¢ did-he not inftruét his Children in this truly va- 
¢s juable Branch of, Knowledge? And did they 
* not make ufe of the /ame Alphabet, of the very 
© fame Method of Writing as their great Anceftor 
* had done before them? There is no doubt but 
‘ they did, and that they likewife taught the fame 
* to their Pofterity. As therefore the Language of 
¢ Mankind was once uniform, and the fame in 
“ all 
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‘all the Families of the World; fo we may as 
¢ reafonably fuppofe, that all the Nations of the 
¢ Earth had once the Ufe of Letters amongft them, 
¢ and that thefe Letters were very nearly the fame 
ss every - where, in Order, Figure, and Power. 
¢ Hence therefore we may very eafily account for 
«¢ that Conformity which is to be perceived be- 
«© tween the Phenician and the Latin or Pelafeic 
«© Alphabets, and has been alfo obferved between 
«« the Phenician and almoft all other ancient Al- 
“© phabets, the Rumic, the Ruffian, the Celtic, &c.” 

If it be inquired what this uaiverfal Charaéter 
was? Mr. Squire an{fwers, “ That it approached 
*¢ the neareft to the old Hebrew, that 13, to that 
«© Charaéter or Alphabet which is ftill preferved in 
«< the Samaritan Pentateuch.’ This Affertion, he 
fhews us, is warranted by very confiderable Au- 
thorities. And at the Conclufion of all he tells us, 
he might purfue thefe Hints much farther, and 
confirm this Notion of the high Antiquity of the 
primitive Hebrew or Phenitian Alphabet, by a 
great Number of particular Quotations both from 
ancient and modern Critics; and had he an Incli- 
nation to indulge himfelf in fuch refined Specula- 
tions, he might go on to fill up many more Pages, 
by fhewing the ftriét Refemblance between the ori- 
ginal Letters of almoft all other Nations and the 
Samaritan Charaéters: But he fays, he is too well 
acquainted with the precarious Foundation on which 
this fort of Proof depends, to defire to dwell very 
long upon it.—* In Matters of fuch remote An- 
*¢ tiquity, where the Evidence is fmall, and not 
*¢ always well agreeing with itfelf,* Probadility is 
*¢ the utmoft that we can reafonably expect.” This, 
he adds, is what he has all along aimed at in thefe 
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* And yet our Author has all along, in this Differtation, of- 
fered it with an Affurance, that befpeaks it not only confiftent 
but conclufive. 
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Difcourfes, and what, he may hope at leaft, he has 
fully attained to ; affuring us, at the fame time, that 
he is ready to fubmit to the Correction and Amend- 
ment of any Miftakes he may have been guilty of. 


ARTACLE Vi. 


AA Continuation of Mr. Berriman’s Critical 
Differtation on 1 Tim, iii, 16, 


N Abridgment has formerly been given of the 
firft, fecond, and third Chapters of this 
Work.* We are now going to take a Survey of the 
fourth and fifth. In the fourth Chapter, Mr. Berri- 
man furnifhes us withan Account of the ancient Ver- 
fions of the New Teftament and their Readings of 
this Text. The Verfions he is chiefly to inquire 
after, in the prefent Difpute, are thofe which were 
tranflated immediately from the Greek Original, 
and wherein we have the Epiftles of St. Paul; 
particularly the Ethiopic, the Armenian, the Arabic, 
the Coptic, the Syriac, and the Latin. Each of 
thefe he defcribes, that we may the better judge of 
their Weight and Importance, with refpect to any 
difputed Reading ; and then inquires what Evi- 
dence will arife from them, in Favour of the feve- 
ral Readings of the Text in queftion, that have 
been mentioned. 

Mr. Berriman’s Hiftory of thefe Verfions muft 
needs be entertaining to a curious Reader ; but I 
cannot afford it any Room in this Article: All that 
can find a Place here is the Judgment which he 
forms of them. 


* See The Works of the Learned for Fuly and Auguf, 1741. 
Of 
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Ot the Erhiopic Verfion he fays, ¢* there is fo lit- 
<¢ tle Certainty to be had, and fo much Caufe of 
<< Doubt, concerning it, that its Authority, in any 
¢¢ Queftion about a various Reading, will not deferve 
“© any great Regard.” The Armenian, he judges, 
<< will go but a little way towards fettling the true 
«¢ Reading of any Text that is difputed.” On 
the Arabic and Coptic Verfions Mr. Berriman has 
paffed no definitive Sentence at all; only it appears 
by what he fays of them, that no great Strels is to 
be laid on them, in Cafes like this before us. 

Of all the Oriental Verfions, Mr. Berriman fays, 
«“ the Syriac is defervedly allowed to be of the 
‘© oreateft Antiquity and Authority, Tho’ the ex- 
¢¢ aét Time, when this Verfion was made, cannot 
‘ certainly be fixed; yet, without all Difpute, it 
¢ was tranflated very early, and that too direétly 
‘¢ from the Greek. — It is very certain, there have 
«s been feveral Verfions of the New Teftament 
‘ tranflated from the Greek into Syriac; but that 
¢ the Verfion in common Ufe is the oldeft of all, 
«¢ (as it is commonly reckoned) it will be very 
<< difficult to prove.” } 

The greateft Regard, upon feveral Accounts, 
he fays, may be due to the Latiz Verfion, above 
any other Verfion of the New Teftament what- 
foever; ‘and as far as this can be traced up 
‘¢ to its firft Original, it will be fo far an Ar- 
‘© oument for the reading of fome one or more 
Greek Copies, as early as the Time when this 
was firft tranflated; but we can’t argue from 
the prefent Reading of the Latin Verfion, with- 
out farther Inquiry, that it certainly had that 
Reading at the firft, for by the Carelefsnefs of 
Tranfcribers, or by the Mixture of other Ver- 
fions, or by the Boldnefs of fome Critics, it 
may have fuffered fome Alterations. Neither 
ought we to build upon Fancy or Conjecture 
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«© without Evidence, and much lefs againft Evi- 
«© dence, in this Matter ; and what Ufe foever this 
“ Verfion may be of, for fupplying any Defeéts 
“ and Omiffions in the Greek MSS. it can never 
 juftly claim the Authority of correéting any 
‘¢ Reading, wherein the MSS, agree and the La- 
“ yin differs, but ought evermore to be corrected 
© by them.” 

And now, having offered all that he thought 
fufficient to be faid, concerning the Antiquity and 
Authority of thefe feveral Verfions, and of the 
Number and Credit of the MSS, which have been 
confulted by thofe who have publifhed the New 
Teftament, and particularly the Epiftles of St. Pau, 
in thefe Languages; Mr. Berriman proceeds, in 
the fecond Section of this fourth Chapter, to in- 
quire what Evidence will arife from hence, in Fa- 
vour of the feveral Readings of the Text under 
Confideration. 

He very readily confeffes, he is too much a 
Stranger to the Oriental Languages to write upon 
this Subject from any diftinét Knowledge of his 
own; but he has been careful to fupply this Defi- 
ciency in himfelf, by confulting others who were 
well fkilled in this fort of Learning, and were able 
to give a fatisfactory Anfwer to all his Inquiries ; 
and, upon their Information, he hopes a juft and 
true Account will be given of the Matter now be- 
fore us. | 

In the firft Place then we are to obferve, there 
is fome Uncertainty, at leaft as to the Krhiopic and 
Syriac Verfions, whether they are to be underftood 
in this Text, as having a Conjunéfion or a Relative ; 
the Latin Tranflaters of thefe Verfions have plainly 
rendered them by gudd, as a Conjunction, putting 
the Participles in the Mafculine Gender ; gzdd ap- 
paruit in carne humana, €P juftificatus fuit, &c. 
lays one ; gudd manifeftatus fit,—€P juftificatus, 8c. 
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fays anotlier. Among the learned Men, whom Mr. 
Berriman confulted, fome, who were of Opinion the 
Syriac Dolath was uled as a Relative in this Place, 
yet acknowledged it was fometimes ufed-as a Con- 
gunttion; and one was of Opinion it was a Conjune- 
tion herey and accounts for the Tranflator’s fo ren- 
dering it. And tho’ it is out of Queftion-that guod 
is a Relative in the prefent Reading of the vulgar 
Latin, yet our Author fhews, it may be doubted 
whether it was always fo, 

It may be further noted, in the next Place, that 
the old Verfions afford no Proof that the Greek 
Copies, from which they: were tranflated, had here 
an Article of the Neuter Gender; but there will 
be more Reafon to believe it was o: than 2. 

It is allow’d, that Myffery, is of the Mafculine 
Gender, in the Oriental Verfions; that the Relative 
is Mafculine,; Feminine, or Neuter, as the Senfe of 
the Place requires ; and that here it may be conftrued 
with the tmmediate antecedent My/ery, or the more 
remote one, God, in the Verfe foregoing. 

Mr. Berrzman remarks farther, in the laft Place, 
that the Ver/ions are not agreed in one uniform Read- 
ing: It is uncertain whether ¢ or c- was the Read- 
ing of the Greek Copies, from which thofe Verfions 
were made which have not the Word Gop; and it 
is certain, this Word is found at leaft in one of the 
Oriental Verfions, if not more. Different Syriac 
Verfions read this Fext in a different Manner; and 
one of them is thought to come nearer than the 
other to the common’ Reading of the Greek: The 
vulgar Latin has, at prefent, a Relative of the Neu- 
ter Gender; and if it always had fo, yet the Orien- 
tal Verfions, which have a Relative, feem to be of 
a different Conftruétion; and are not pin’d down, as 
that is, to maké Mjftery the Autecedent to it. 

It fhall be allowed, the Ethiopic, Armenian, and 
Coptic Verfions have not the Word God in the Text, 
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as they have been hitherto publifhed to the World. 
Neither is it found in that Arabic Verfion of the 
New Teftament publifhed by Erpenius : But then the 
Epiftles in that Verfion, being, in the Judgment 
of Erpenius, only the Tranflation of the Syriac, the 
Authority thereof will refolve itfelf into that of the 
Syriac Verfion. 

The other 4rabic Verfion, printed in the Poly- 
glott Bibles, and made directly from the Greek, con- 
feffedly has not a Relative, but the Word Gop, in 
the Paffage whereof we are now difcourfing. 

Upon the Whole of what Mr. Berriman offers in 
this Seétion, of which I have here tranfcribed fome 
of the principal Paffages, he fays, “ If we were to 
<< judge, by the Verfions only, of the true Reading 
“© of the Greek Copies, we might be inclined to 
¢* think the ©2%s was not originally in this Text; 
“¢ becaufe we muft conclude « or “sand not Oss, 
«¢ to be the Reading which they followed: For Ses 
is tranflated with Certainty only in one of them, 
cc the reft incline to¢ or ¢s, though we cannot cer- 
¢< tainly tell which, without fome farther Help 
«¢ to guide us: And poffibly, in this View of the 
«¢ Cafe, the Authority of the vulgar Latin (which 
¢< in its prefent Reading is certainly a Relative of 
«¢ the Neuter Gender) might incline us to under- 
<< {tand the general Stream of the Verfions to runin 
«¢ Favour of the Reading 3. 

‘> But then if we confider, on the other hand, 
<¢ that there is no Kind of Authority for this Read- 
«¢ ing; and that the Oriental Verfions may as well 
«¢ be interpreted of ds as 0 ; and that this Reading 
<¢ may be eafily accounted for, as derived from oc ; 
¢¢ and that even the vulgar Latin Verfion may have 
‘+ {prung from thence ; it will be by far the moft 
“ reafonable to fuppofe, that the Authors of thofe 
<¢ Verfions, which have not God in this Verfe, did 
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<< find, or thought they found és in the Greek Co- 
<s pies tranflated by them. 

“¢ If we confider further, the Uncertainty of the 
«c Time when the feveral Verfions of St. Paxi’s 
ss Epiftles, more particularly thofe to Zimothy, 
< were tranflated; the Variety and Difference of 
<¢ Verfions into the fame Language; the Liberty 
taken by Tranflators; that Verfions into different 
<< Tanguages may have been made from the fame 
<* Greek Copies; that the MSS. thro’? which the 
« Ethiopic, Armenian, and Coptic Verfions, as well 
«sas the Arabic, have been given us, appear not 
<¢ with any Advantage of Antiquity, Character, or 
¢¢ Number, to recommend them ; and that the Sy- 
‘¢ yjg¢ and Latin, which have the oldeft and beft 
sc MSS. are as liable to Variation as the Greek 
cc MSS. can be; there will be but little Reafon, in 
«¢ this Cafe, to depend upon the Authority of the 
«© Verfions, in Support of the Reading 6s: And 
<¢ yet if this could be ever fo well fupported, it muft, 
¢¢ in the laft Refult, amount to the fame tn Senfe, 
«< as if it had been O¢ds 3 becaufe it muft refer to 
sc ©r5 CéJos in the Verfe foregoing. 7 

«* Finally, If we confider the indeterminate and 
<¢ divided Evidence of the Verfions, and the extend- 
¢¢ ed and united Evidence of the Greek MSS. and Pa- 
‘< thers for the Reading o¢ds, there can hardly be 
«¢ any Doubt remaining, whether that fingle Arabic 
“ Verfion (which alone has God in this Text out of 
‘<< all Difpute) will not ftand its Ground, and be 
«¢ made good againft all the other Verfions, which 
‘* have a different Reading, and whether’ cdg 
** ought not to be efteemed the true Reading of the 
‘© Text, though fome few MSS. in the fourth, 
“ or fifth, or fixth Century, did vary from it.” _ 

This, our Author fays, will be more apparent, | 
by the Application of the fourth- and laft Rule pro- 
pofed, the better to diftinguifh between a = 
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and a various Reading; -{- to which he proceeds in 
the fifth and laft Chapter of his Work: Some of 
the main Paflages whereof here follow. 

The common Reading of this Text, he fays at the 
Beginning of this Chapter, will be confirmed, if, 
comparing the feveral Readings together, we confider 
which of them was moft likely to be the true Origi- 
nal of either or both the others: For if @eds be the 
genuine Reading of this Text, it is eafy to thew 
how the others might arife from it: But if ¢s had 
been the true Reading, it will be very difficult to 
account, how @¢d; fhould come in: And if ¢ had 
been the Reading at firft, it will be yet more diffi- 
cult to fhew by what Means either of the others 
fhould have been written in its ftead. 

“o could not be miftaken for cs or Ocds; and # 
this had been the original Reading, it could not 
have been changed into either of them, to correét 
any fuppofed Error of the Scribe; neither is it in 
the leaft probable that O¢ds fhould come in its Place 
from any marginal Note, to explain the Meaning 
of the Text; and as for the wilful Corruption of it, 
that is the moft extravagant Suppofition that can 
be made. 

“oe could not be miftaken for ecd¢3 and had 
this. been the original Reading, the Alteration into 
©cds muft be the Effect of Defign ; but what De- 
fign could this anfwer, fince the Meaning will be 
the fame in both? There is nothing, as Mr. Berrj- 
man {fays, that fhould induce any one to change ¢ 
or 4; into Ords 5 nor could there be any Temptation 
tothis, in order to make ita Proof of the Godhead 
of Fefus Chrifi: Seeing there are Proofs in Plenty, 
befides this. 


+ This Rule is, to examine the different Readings procuced 
from the original MSS. Fathers, and Verfions, and compare 
thera'with the Context, and other parallel Places, and the gene- 
ral Tenour of theScripture Doctrine, 
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But 9:0; might be-eafily changed into és; and if 
we allow Oz2s to be the genuine Reading, all is 
natural and eafy: ©:2¢ is written, in-old MSS, in 
the Capital Letters, with this Abbreviation @c; the 
middle Line in the Letter Zeta, and the other over 
the Top of the Letters, was ufually a very fine 
one, might fometimes not be written very plain, 
fometimes be worn-out with Age, and fometimes 
perhaps through negligence be omitted ; and thus oc 
might eafily happen to be the Reading in fome 
Copies, and very poffibly might be fo in fuch as 
were followed by fome of the early Verfions; and 
where a Copy had ¢, or feem’d to have it, the Sig- 
ma might be dropt by a Tranfcriber, to make an 
Agreement in Conftruction with pusycv3 Or It 
might be omitted by Miftake. 

As to the Evidences for thefe feveral Readings, 
all that Mr. Berriman can find in Fayour of ¢, will 
lie in a very narrow Compafs, The Greek MSS. 
give it no Countenance at all: for there are only 
two, we know of, that ever had this Reading, viz. 
the Clermont and the Borner; and they appear to 
have had it only by an Error of the Scribe, which 
feems-‘to have been corrected in thofe very MSS. 
foon after they were written, 

What our Author finds to countenance it among 
the Greek or Latin Fathers, appears, by his Re- 
prefentation of it, to be hardly worth mentioning, 
He concludes, 

‘< If there was any good Proof to fupport the 
“© Reading ¢, the Verfions might be called in to its 
“© Aid: But it is impoffible it fhould ftand alone 
** upon that Foundation, forafmuch as there is no 
‘¢ Certainty, nothing but Prefumption and Con- 
“6 yeCture, that the Authors of thefe Verfions had this 
“© Reading before them, in the Greek Copies which 
<¢ they tranflated. The Oriental Verfions, confi- 
dered by themfelves, may be indifferently un- 
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«¢ derftood of o or c, and even the vulgar Latin 
** guod may probably have fprung from the Read- 
“© ing oc. | 

For the Reading é:, more may be faid than for 
the former, though far lefs than what appears for 
Ocis. One Greek MS, that is, the Colbert, has os in 
the Text without difpute: Another, the Borner, has 
oc: And fohas a third, in the Hands of Dr. Bentley, 
only with a Line over the Letters, from whence it 
is thought to have been defigned for OC, t.¢. Gees 
and if the fecond of thefe be only a Tranfcript of 
this laft, as has been fuppofed, the Omiffion of 
the Top-Line muft have been only an Error of 
the Scribe, and that MS. fhould rather be placed to 
the Account of ©<:s: But if thefe difputable Tefti- 
monies are given up to Oc, nay, if we add to 
them the Codex nonus, or N° 1905, in the King 
of France’s Library, and even the 4/ex. MS. itfelf, 
every one which, as far as appears, was ever pre- 
tended to be in Favour of it; (though it muft be 
confeffed, all thefe together, if clearly on its Side, 
would make a confiderable Strength ;) yet even 
then would not this Reading be proved to be the 
true one; but, upon a full View of the Cafe, it 
would be found that more Proof appears for cdc, 
than al! that is produced from the MSS. or Ver- 
fions in behalf of cs can amount to. 

The Greek Fathers, as Mr. Berriman fhews, af- 
ford little or no Evidence in favour of this Reading. 
The Verfions, he confeffes, appear to him to be 
the beft and ftrongeft Proof that any old Greek 
MSS. had it; though he does not admit them to 
be acertain and undeniable one: But as moft of 
the Verfions feem to have been tranflated from ¢ or 
ory and moft of the Oriental Verfions probably 
from cs, fo he thinks it muft be moft reafonably 
allowed from hence, that feveral Greek MSS. for- 
merly had ¢;, If it be thought more probable that 
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the Oriental Verfions have. been, in this Text, cor- 
reéted by, and conformed to, the vulgar Latin 3 
in this Cafe, they will all center in that, and may 
poffibly have been derived from one fingle MS: 
excepting only, that as Charkel’s Syriac Verfion 
was collated with two or three Greek MSS. in the 
Beginning of the fixth Century ; as far as this will 
be allowed to favour the Reading o-, it may well 
be prefumed that more MSS, had this Reading a- 
bout that time. | 
The Latin Verfion was made by different Hands, 
and at different Times. It is uncertain whether 


Ferom corrected the Latin Verfion of the Epiftles,. 


as he did that of the Gofpels: if he did, he mighe 
let this Text pafs uncorrected, as he acknowledges 
he did others in the Gofpels, which did not alter 
the Senfe ; efpecially if he knew of any Greek 
MSS. which had the Reading ¢s in his Time: But 


whether Ferom reformed the Epiftles or not; and» 


whether the prefent Reading of the Latin be in this 
Text the very fame which it had at firft,.or no- 
thing elfe but acafual Variation ; it may, in every 
View, be probably derived from a Greek Copy that 
had cs, and may be a prefumptive Evidence, that 


fome Greek Copy had that Reading, as early as. 


the Middle, or perhaps the Beginning, of the fourth 
Century. 

As for the Erhiopic, Armenian and Coptic Ver- 
fions, nothing can be derived from them of any 
Moment in favour of the Reading now under Con- 
fideration. 

But then, on the other hand, as our learned Au- 
thor remarks with apparent Triumph, for the 
Reading ec, we have a Cloud of Witneffes, from 
the Greek MSS. of the facred Writings. And from 
whence can it be fuppofed that this general, nay 
univerfal Confent of the Greek MSS. which there ‘is 
found to be, fhould arife, but from hence, that @zcs 
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is the original Reading of this Text? “ It fhall 
«s readily be granted; that none of thefe-MSS. do 
«¢ reach higher than within three or four hundred 
Years after the facred Autographa were written ; 
and that few of them are allowed to be more 
«s chan feven or eight hundred Years old; yet if 
“¢ the MSS. from ‘which the feveral Verfoas have 
been given us, may-be allowed to exhibit the 
true Reading of thofe Verfions, when they were 
firft tranflated (fevera] hundred Years before thofe 
«c MSS. were written ;) certainly the Greek MSS. 
s¢ will afford as plain a Proof of the true original 
‘s Writing of the infpired Penmen: And if the 
sé Verfions will afford any certain Proof, m the 
‘6 prefent Cafe, what was formerly the Reading 
of fome Greek Copies (befides that one of thofe 
se Verfions, at the leaft, is acknowledged to con- 
<¢ firm the Reading @ec; in the Text) this general 
ss Confent of the Greck MSS. which have been 
<¢ tran{mitted to us, will be a much ftronger Proof, 
ss that other Greek Copies at the fame time had 
<¢ the fame Reading we now find in thefe; and 
«¢ that this was accounted the true Reading derived 
¢ from the very Beginning, by what Means foever 
«¢ the other had been induced. 

If from the Greek MSS. we pafs on to the 
Greek Fathers, our Author fhews us them, in a 
Manner with one Confent, confirming this Reading, 
and evinces there is nothing of any Moment in any 
of them tothe contrary. What may be put in the 
other Scale againft their Teftimony, from the Za- 
tin Fathers and the old Ver/fions, he has made aps 
pear, is finally refolved into nothing elfe but Con- 
jeCture and Prefumption. 

But becaufe, as Mr. Berrzman fays, no Reading 
ought to be admitted which carries any real Ab- 
furdity with it, or is contrary to the plain Mean- 
ing of the Context, or any other Pafflages of holy 
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Scripture; it will be neceffary to inquire farther, 
whether the Senfe of the Place will bear this Read- 


ing, and whether any thing may arife from hence, 


which will be a farther Confirmation of it. 

Evajmus was the firft who ever undertook to ex- 
plaia this Text, as if the true Reading had been 5: 
But Mr. Berrimau fhews he does it in aa unfatis- 
factory Manner.  Grotius alfo favoured wt. The 
Sacinian Writers have tried all ways to make Senfe 


of g, or even ©¢d:, without underftanding it of the: 


divine Nature of our bleffed Saviour. Mr. Berri- 


man inftances Smalcius, Schliétingius, Crellius, anc: 
Przipcovius 3 and particularly expofes the Vanity: 
of what they have feverally advanced for this. 


Purpofe. 


He then goes on to inquire what may be faid in 


behalf of ds. And if this, he notes, had been the 
Reading, it muft either be conftrued independently of 
what goes before, or elfe it muft relate to wusyeioy, 

Or to Ge¥ CaiJos, in the foregoing Verie, 
According to the former of thefe Interpretations, 
the Senfe muft be, He that was manifeft in the Flefb, 
the fame alfo was juftified in the Spirit, fc. . But 
this will neither fuit the Meaning of the Place, nor 
the Idiom of the Greek Language: ** The Mean- 
“< ing of the Place is to reprefent it as a great My- 
“¢ ftery, that Chriff the Son of God was manifeft 
in the Flefh ; but this Conftruction would re- 
move the Myftery from this principal Point, 
“ to fome one or other, or all the other Points 
© which follow after, in which much lefs Myftery 
*¢ is found. And here it is far more reafonable, to 
‘¢ underftand the Apoftle {peaking of it as a great 
Myftery, that God was manifeft in the Fle/h— 
than that he, who was manife/t in the Flefb, was 
“ — received into Glory. Befides, it is a Manner 
‘¢ of {peaking no where, as Mr. Berriman knows, 
“ warranted by any like Expreffion, either in the 
‘s New 
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<< New Teftament or the Old; nor, as far as he can 
«¢ Jearn, by any Author facred or prophane.” 

The Conftruction which would make ¢@s agree 
with uusveiov, befides that it is attended with the 
fame Difficulties as¢, with relation tothe Sen/e, has 
this further Difficulty, that it cannot agree with 
the Greek. Neuters plural with Verbs fingular will 
agree with the Idiom of the Greek Language; but 
we no-where find Ma/culines and Neuters agreeing 
in Concord. 


In fhort, Mr. Berriman thinks it impoffible to | 


make 9¢ agree with uustgioy here ;* and if any Arti- 
cle had been ufed to correfpond therewith, it muft 
have been o. If then os could be fuppofed to be the 
true Reading of this Text, it muft relate to o¢s 
Cévlos inthe Verfe foregoing ; and what comes be- 
tween muft be read in a Parenthefis, in this man- 
ner; —— that thou mighteft know how thou oughteft 
to behave thyfelf in the Houfe of God, which is the 
Church of the living God, (the Pillar and Ground 
of the Truth; and without Controverfy, great is the 
Myftery of Godlinefs) who was manifefted in the 
Flefo, &c. This Interpretation, it is evident, a- 
mounts to the fame in Senfe, as if ©¢ds was read in 
the Room of o:; tho’ it appears more harfh and 
ftrain’d, and much lefs likely to be the true Read- 
ing of the Place. 

But now, Mr. Berriman fays, if ed; be the ge- 
nuine Reading, all is natural and eafy: Here is no 
Violence offered to the Original, no Strain upon the 
Senfe, and the Text will not only bear this Read- 
ing, but feems plainly to reguire it. <“* The Apo- 
“< {tle, having mentioned the Church of the living 
“© God, (and ftyled either the Church or Zimothy) the 
¢ Pillar and Ground of the Truth, breaks out into 
‘a rapturous Admiration of that moft delightful 
© and important Truth, which was reveal’d to, 
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‘© Church; that great Myftery of Love in the 
¢< Method of our Redemption, by the Incarnation 
«¢ of the Son of God. Without Controyer{y (lays 
“ he) great is the Myflery of Godline/s, Gov was 
‘© manifefted in the Flefh 3 agreeably to what he fays, 
“ Gal. iv. 4. that when the Fulne/s of Time was 
“ come, God feut forth bis Son, made of a Womans; 
“ and Rom. iv, 5. that Chrifi came of the Seed of 
“¢ Iyael, according to the Flefb, being God over 
“¢ all, bleffed for ever; and agreeably to what 1s 
‘¢ afferted by St. Fohbn, Chap.1. 1, 14.—TZhe Word 
“ qyas God—and the Word was made Flefh :—jufti- 
‘© fed in the Spivit, or by the Spirit 3 even that 
“ Spirit of Prophecy which is the Teftrmony of Fe- 
‘¢ fus, that Spirit which he promifed fhould sefiify 
“ of him, and convince the World of his Righteou/- 
‘© nefs; and who accordingly did bear Witnefs to 
“him with Signs and Wonders: Or if idixoiaiy 
¢ iy wvevclt, be more properly tranflated, was juffi- 
<¢ fied in the Spirit 5, the Meaning may be, that his 
«¢ Claim to the Divine Nature was juftified and 
‘6 confirmed; and that as his Manifeftation in the 
‘© Flefh proves him to be Man, fo his being ju/fi- 
‘“¢ fied in the Spirit proves him to be God: Or if 
‘¢ the Antithefis between the Fiefh and Spirit, 
«¢ may be underftood of the Body and the Soul. of 
“ Chriff, his being ju/tified in the Spirit, will fig- 
‘© nify. that he was perfectly righteous.” In this 
Manner does Mr. Berriman go through the Text, 
to fhew how naturally every Part of it agrees with 
the Reading he is here confidering. 

And now, at the Conclufion of the whole Work, 
having, irrefragibly, as he apprehends, demonftrated 
the true Reading of this Place to be, Gop was ma- 
nifefied in the Flefo; . he finifhes his Enquiry with 
obferving what Proof will arife from hence, for the 
Divivity or Godhead of our Lord Fefus Christ. 
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«¢ Tt appears then, that Chrift is exprefsly here 
‘ called Gop; that he is fubjectively fo called ; 
¢ and that being declared to be Gop man fefl in 
* the Flefb, he muft have been Gop before he was 
¢ manifeft in the Flefh, and Gop from everlafting.” 
And, finally, Mr. Berriman uiters a devout Prayer, 
that God may give us Grace to believe this great 
Truth, wich a ftedfaft Faith that may bring forth 
in us the Fruits of Holinefs. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


'HE diligent and ingenious Mr. David Ca/f- 
ley’s Catalogue of the MSS. of the King’s 
Library, &%¢. being, accidentally, now before me, 
I have tranfcribed fome Paffages from the Preface, 
which will not be unwelcome to the inquifitive 
Reader, as that valuable Performance is but in few 
Hands. 

Mr. Cafley tells us, his Majeity’s Library con- 
fifts of near two thoufand Volumes ; many of which 
contain feparate Books, or are mifcellaneous Col- 
le€tions of Treatifes on different Subjects. The 
Beginnings and Ends of feveral of thefe Traéts are 
worn away, and fome have no Title affixed to them, 
and others are difficult to be read for their bad 
Writing, or the Variety of Hands, or the fading 
of the Ink. 

There are feveral Criteria, whereby to judge of 
the Age of MSS. For Inftance: thofe that are 
written in Capitals, or have their Words joined to- 
gether without any Diftance between them, are a 
thoufand Years old or more; and fuch as are writ- 
ten in Capitals, without any Diftinétion of the 
Words at all, are twelve hundred Years old ; and 
fome of them much older. 
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Greek MSS. without Accents are not lefs than a 
thoufand Years old; for Accents were not com- 
monly ufed til] the feventh or eighth Century: But 
they were not then firft invented ; the Jlexandrian 
MS. which was undoubtedly written before that 
Time, having its firft Page accented. It may be 
objected indeed, that this is one of thofe Pages that 
have been retouched with new Ink, (by Patrick 
Young, as it is faid) to make it frefher,; and that 
poffibly thofe Accents were then firft madey But 
this is extremely improbable: and befides, the three 
firft Lines of this Page are written and accented 
with red Ink, which happened to be fo good, as to 
have no need of retouching ; and appear never to 
have been retouched with new Ink fince their Wri- 
ting; the Ink being manifeftly of the fame Colour 
and Sort with that ufed at the Beginaing of feveral 
other Books of this MSS. 

Saxon Characters were in Ufe in England from 
the feventh Century down to William the Conque- 
yor’s Time. A {mall Alphabet feems to have been 
firft contrived in the feventh Century ; and the wrt- 
ting whole Books in Capitals was left off not long 
after. MSS. that have feveral of the Diphthongs 
ae divided, (or, in very few, ¢) are not under feven 
hundred Years old, but commonly eight hundred, 
or upwards ; except in fome Books written about 
the Time of the Invention of Printing, when the 
Scribes began to imitate the Hands of the Books 
which they copied ; and thefe may be eafily diftin- 
guifhed by the Frefhnefs of the Ink and Parch- 
ment, and by their Defects in their Imitation; and 
are generally written in a fine Roman Hand, moft 
of them having been written in /taly. 

Thofe MSS. that have the Diphthong e, and 
never ae, are generally from five to feven hundred 
Years old; and Books under five hundred Years 
old (except the Imitations above-named) have no 
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Diphthongs at all, but ¢ fingle. Alfo in MSS. 
above fix hundred Years old, the Word eff is often 
written with a Dafh between two Points * Alfo 
where €f is made Part of a Word, as P€9ite, the 
MS. is above fix hundred Years old. MSS. above 
fix hundred Years old have not many Abbrevations ; 
but thofe of three or four hundred Years are gene- 
rally full of them. The Letters 7, m, m, and a, 
are ufually written, both in old and modern MSS. 
fo asnot to be diftinguifhed, when they come to- 
gether, but by the Senfe. From the twelfth to the 
fifteenth Century moft Writers made very little 
Difference between ¢ ‘and ¢, and fome none at all, 
In the twelfth Century it was cuftomary with fome 
Writers to make a {mall Hair-ftroke over the 3, 
fometimes ftreight, but oftner a little bending ; which 
dwindled into a fing!e Point in the 15th Century. 

Father Monifaucon feems to think there are no 
MSS. exifting above twelve hundred Years old. 
Mr. Cafley fees no Foundation for this Opinion, and 
offers fome Confiderations to invalidate what that 
famous Antiquary has alledged for the Support of 
it. He judges it unreafonable to fuppofe, that all 
the MSS. of the preceding Centuries have perifhed 
through Age, feeing fo many of that Century re- 
main ; and they fo found, as that, with Care, they 
may laft a great while longer. 

The Book of Genefis in the Cottonian Library, 
{Otho, B.V1.] which was written in large Greek 
Capitals, without Diftinétion of Words,* and had 
the Hiftory painted on moft of the Pages, is almoft 
all deftroyed by that late unfortunate Fire, whereby 
fo great a Part of the ineftimable Furniture of this 
noble Repofitory of Antiquity was confumed. But 
in the Beginning of this Book, Thomas ‘james, Li- 
brarian at Oxford, wrote with his own kiand, that 

* Thefe Properties Father Montfaucon regards as Criteria of 
MSS. not being older than the twelfth Century ; whereas Mr. 
Caffey here produces a very probable Inflance to the contrary. 
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two Greek Bifhops brought it into England, and 
made a Prefent of it to King Henry VIII. telling 
him at the fame time, that they had an old Tra- 
dition that it had been Origen’s own Book. If it 
was fo, it was fifteen hundred Years old, and pof- 
fibly older; and there was nothing in the Book to 
make the Tradition appear improbable. “The Cha- 
racters indeed were much the fame with thofe that 
are but twelve hundred Years old ; but fo are thofe 
of Infcriptions upon Stones, which are known to 
be much older; and will therefore only prove, 
that Hand-writings of different Centuries, before the 
fixth, varied little or nothing, or that the Scarcity 
of them, and Diftance of Time, make it difficule 
to diftinguifh them. There are four Leaves of the 
Gofpels in Greek, in the Cottonian Library, [ Titus, 
C. XV. which may be as old, or older, than the 
above-named Book of Genefis, The Greek and 
Latin Copy of the és of the Apofiles in the Bodleian 
Library, feems to be the very Book which Bede made 
ufe of a thoufand Years ago; having all thofe fin- 
gular Latin Readings, which, in his Commentary oz 
the Aéts, he fays, were in his Books; whereas no 
other MS. is now found to have them: and, for 
ought we can tell, this Copy might be written long 
before his Time. 

Before the Art of Printing was found out, copy- 
ing of Books was a Trade, and the illuminating 
Or painting of them another Trade , both much prac- 
tifed in Monafteries : for it is noted in feveral Books, 
that they were written in fuch a Monaftery. The 
Writer firft finifhed his Part, and the Illuminator 
embellifhed the Book with fine Capital Letters and 
Pictures, more or lefs, according to the Price of 
the Purchafer. 

Great Care was generally taken to have good 
Ink and Colours for MSS. fuch as perhaps now 
cannot be made; and which in Books of a thou- 
fand Years old, appear as frefh as if they were 
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under an hundred. Alfo they Jaid on the Colours 
fo thick, that they might be felt as well as feen; 
efpecially the Gold Colour, fuch as is now loft to 
Painters. So that, whatever the Moderns do as 
to Proportions, the Ancients certainly exceeded 
them, either in the Goodnefs of their Colours, or 
their Skill in preparing them, or in both. 

It is furprifing likewife to obferve, how durable 
Vellum is; {ome Books of a thoufand Years Age 
having no Sign of Decay. But they made better 
Vellum a thoufand Years ago, than ever was made 
either before or fince ; as may appear by comparing 
Books of different Ages. 

There are Inftances to be met with of the Fru- 
gality of Writers, in writing a Book upon the old 
Vellum, whereon another Book had been written, 
firft taking of the old Ink with a certain Liquor 
made for that Purpofe ; notwithftanding which, the 
old Writing may be read under the new, by hold- 
ing the Leaf between your Eyes and the Light. In 
this manner are Ephraim Syrus’s Works written 
upon a very old Copy of the New Teftament in 
the French King’s Library. There is alfo an Evan- 
geliftarium, fix hundred Years old, in the Library 
of the Archbifhop of Canterbury, written upon the 
Vellum, on which another Book, not above feven 
hundred Years old, had been written before. 

St. Jerom, in his Prologue to the Book of od, 
fays, Habeant qui volunt veteres libros, vel in mem- 
branis purpureis auro argentoque defcriptos, vel ini- 
tialibus, ut vulgo aiunt, literis, onera magis exavata 
quam codices; dum modo mibi meifque permittant 
pauperes havere {chedulas, Ef non tam pulchros co- 
dices quam emendatos. From whence it is mani- 
feft, that there were in his Days fome old Books 
very pompoufly written, in Parchment of a purple 
Colour, in Characters of Gold and Silver, and the 
whole Books in fuch large Letters, as were com- 
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monly ufed at the Beginning of Sentences. The 
above-named four Leaves of the Gofpels in Greek 
[ Titus, C. XV.] have all thefe Qualifications, and 
probably were in Being in St. Ferom’s Time, and 
perhaps a Part of one of thofe Books he {peaks of. 
There is alfo a Book of the Latin Gofpels in the 
King’s Library [1 £. VI.] of the eighth Century, 
which has its Leaves of a purple Colour, and all 
the Writing upon them in large Gold and Silver 
Letters; and alfo Illuminations of Gold and Silver. 
In the Cottonian Library, [Vefpafian, A. VIII.) is 
a Book of Grants to Winchefler - Abbey, written 
A.D. 966, in Golden Charaéters. And the Book 
of the Larin Gofpels, [Tiberius, A. II] which 
King 4ethelftan appointed for the Saxon Kings to 
take their Coronation-Oath upon, has two or three 
Pages in Golden Capital Letters at the Beginning 
of each Gofpel ; and the two firft Leaves, at the 
Beginning of St. Matthew’s, purple. The Names 
of the Benefactors of the Church of Darham are 
regiftered in Golden and Silver Letters, til] King 
Aethelfian’s Time, and after that are continued 
with common Ink. The famous St. Cuthbert’s 
Book of the Gofpels, Latin and Saxon, (Nero, 
D.1V.] of which fo many Miracles are related in 
the Durbam Annals, has the firft Words of each Gof- 
pel and of thePreface in large Characters, very finely 
written ; and alfoa very fine Page of teffellated 
Work before each: There are alfo the Pictures of 
the four Evangelifts, each before his own Gofpel, 
with the living Creatures apply’d to them out of 
Ezekiel i. 10. and the Prophet’s Words written 
over the refpective Creatures. “The famous Book 
of the Latin Gofpels at dix-la-Chapelle, given by 
Charlemagne, is written in Golden Letters upon 
purple Vellum, without Diftin€tion of Words. In 
the Earl of Oxfora’s Library is a Book of the La- 
tin Gofpels, all written in Golden Characters, 
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The very Covers of a great many MSS. are 
Curiofities, there having been different Ways of 
binding Books in different Ages. Tho’ Parchment 
was not ufed by the Ancients for covering their 
Books, yet no Binding is comparable to it for Jaft- 
ing. It was the ancient Cuftom generally to mark 
ach Skin of the Vellum of Books for Direétion of 
the Binder ; and that oftentimes bothon the farft and 
laft Leaf: And thefe Signatures do now, by Acci- 
dent, often ferve to difcover if a Book be imper- 
feét, and how much is wanting; and that fome- 
times when there is no other Means of knowing. 

Impreffions on Wax, or Seals, are very durable ; 
and our Anceftors were curious in having them 
done; whereof many are ftill, remaining, St. Au- 


ftin’s Church at Canterbury, St. Andrew's at Ro- 


chefter, and Trinity-Church at Norwich, had their 
Convent-feals lettered round about the Edges. King 
Edward the Coufeffor feems to be the firft in Eng- 
land that made ufe of a Seal, hanging to his Char- 
ters or Grants, fome of them remaining at this 
Day ; whereas, amongft the vaft Number of Char- 
ters, written before his Time, which are ftill pre- 
ferved, there is not one Seal to be found, nor any 
Sign that there ever was any. All thofe Charters 
havea great manyWitnefles to them, whofe Names 
are always written in the fame Hand that the Char- 
ter is; and Crofles are prefixed to each Name ; 
yet for the moft Part are fo alike, that its plain, 
the Witneffes did not make even thofe Croffes, (un- 
lefs perhaps they traced the Strokes with a dry Pen :) 
notwithftanding its exprefsly faid in the Charters, 

that they did fign them with the Sign of the Crofs. 
Before the Ufe of Seals, they had an eff<ctual 
Security againft forging Leafes for Years, and fome 
other Inftruments, by writing the Word Crro- 
GRAPHUM in large Capitals between two Inden- 
tures or Tallies, which were written on the or 
Parch- 
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Parchment, and cut afunder in the midft of that 
Word, fo that the upper Half of its Letters fhould 
go along with the one, and the lower Half with the 
other ; ; of which fort ‘feveral are ftill remaining. 

he feventh Verfe of the Fifth of St. John’ s firkt 
Epiftle is now generally given up, as fpurious; be- 
ing in no Greek MSS. fave one at Berlin, which is 


dilcoveted to have been tranfcribed from the printed 


Biblia Complutenfia; and another modern one at 
Dublin, probably tranflated or correéted from the 
Latia Vulgate. But how to account for this Verfe 
being firft inferted, is the Difficulty ; and fome hot 
Heads have not ftuck to call it a grand Forgery. 
But probably it happened merely by a Miftake of a 
Latin Scribe, in the eight or ninth Century, on the 
following Occafion. ‘ St. Cypriaz has the Words 
“© of that Verfe in his Works; and its no Wonder, 
«cif they were tranfcribed thence into the Margin, 
*¢ or between the Lines of the eighth Verfe of a 
¢¢ Book of fome one, who had a great Veneration 
‘© for that Father, asa Glofs; which is very com- 
‘¢ mon in MSS. (as i it’s not improbable, that Caffia- 
‘© dorus,in his Complexieues in Epiftolas, and others 
«* who have the Words, took them from Cyprian.) 
‘¢ Next, a Copyift, being employed to write out 
<< this particular Book, and finding the Words fo 
<¢ inferted, imagined that the former Copyift, by 
*¢ Miftake had omitted them; and therefore put 
‘¢ them into the Text. Such Infertions of expla- 
‘¢ natory Words or Sentences from the Margin into 
‘© the Text, arecommon in MSS. [erom, in one 
<< of his Letters, fays, that an explanatory Note, 
“ which he himfelf had made in the Margin of his 
‘© Pfalter, had been incorporated by fome Tran- 
‘< fcriber into the Text, And thus.this Infertion 
‘¢ might reft tilla Jong time afters; when being ob- 
cc ferved to be in this “Copy, and ‘perth: 1ps in others 
** copied from it, ic might in thofe barbaro.s Ages 
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be thought to be genuine; and to have been 
omitted by miftake, or even on Purpofe, in the 
other Copies that wanted it. And then of Courfe 
the fham Preface to the Catholic Epiftles mutt 
be made, complaining of the unfaithful Tranfla- 
tors for leaving it out ; which fays, 4b infidelibus 
Tranflatoribus multum erratum effe a Fidei veri- 
tate comperimus; trium tantummodo vocabula, 
hoc eff Aque et Sanguinis et Spiritus, in ipfa fua 
Editione ponentibus, et Patris Verbique et Spiritus 
Teftimonium omittentibus. Whereas it being 
Matter of Fact, that no Greek Copies of this 
Epiftle had that Verfe, neither the Author of the 
Preface, nor any Friend for him, fearched for it 
in any Greek Copy. And its not altogether im- 
probable, that they could not doit; the Pro- 
verb, Graecum eff, non poteft Legi, being re- 
markably true of thofe Times. Nay, long be- 
fore, and longer after the Making of this Preface, 
the Fathers of the Latin Church were generally ig- 
norant of the Greek Tongue. When this Preface 
was made, then was alfo the Text inferted into 
other Copies that had it not; feveral of which 
are now to be found in Libraries. In the Cotto- 
nian Library [1 &. VIII Fol.] there is a Book 
that has the Verfe inferted with a different Hand: 
And that after the eighth Verfe, becaufe there 
happened to be left half a Line unwritten at the 
End of the Paragraph. And feveral modern 
MSS. have the Witnefs in Heaven after the Wit- 
nefs on Earth, as being copied from fuch as this. 
And yet this very Book has the Preface in the 
original Hand ; and that with fuch falfe Latin, as 
{mells rather of the Author of it, than the Tran- 
{criber ; which has fince been corrected. But it 
may be afked, how it happened, that the Pro- 
logue is in that Book, and the Verfe originally 
wanting? The Anfwer is, that it was a very 
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“ rare thing to have the whole New Teftament, 


4 


o 


and much more both the Old and New, in one 
«¢ Hand, in thofe Times; as they are here: The 
‘6 four Gofpels generally making one Volume, Sr. 
Paul's Epittles another, €fc. And fome Perfon 
«© defiring to have all the Books of both the Old and 
‘¢ New Teftament in one Volume and the fame 
‘s Hand, gives the feveral Parts toa Writer, to 
be copied; and direéts him alfo to infert the faid 
¢ Prologue in its Place. But the Copy of the Ca- 
“¢ tholic Epiftles, from whence the Scribe wrote, had 
not the Verfe. 
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ARTICLE VIil. 
oe G up that Edition of Tue Retr- 


GION OF NATURE DELINEATED, to 
which are prefixed fome Memoirs of its excellent 
Author, and which I own I had never feen before, 
I was fo pleafed with that goqd Man’s Charaéter, 
that unexpectedly having a Vacancy of two or three 
Pages, I thought I could fill them with nothing 
better, than fome Paffages which that afforded me: 
feeing it is one profefled Defign of my Work, to 
entertain its Readers with the History of the 
LEARNED. 

Mr. William Wollafton was born at Coton Clen- 
ford in Staffordfbire, upon the 26th of Mareb 
1659. After having attained a due Degree of 
Grammar Learning, he was admitted a Penfioner 
in Sidney-College in Cambridge, upon the 18th of 
June 1674, being then a little above fifteen Years 
of Age. His Father being a private Gentleman 
of fmall Fortune, his Allowance here was by no 
Means more than fufficient for bare Neceflaries ; 
fo that he laboured under great Difadvantages for 
want of Books, and other Opportunities of Inftruc- 
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tion, which young Men of ampler Exhibitions en- 
joy. However, under all thefe Difcouragements, 
he acquired a great Degree of Learning, and of 
Reputation in the Univerfity, In the Year 1681, 
he commenced Mafter of Arts: And it feems to 
have been about this Time, that he took Deacoy?s 
Orders. 

Atter his leaving Cambridge, upon the 29th of 
September 1681, he continued fome Years in low 
Circumftances ; but all that while induftrioufly em- 
ploying himfelf in the Duties of thofe Stations in 
which Providence placed him; till in the Vionth 
of Auguft 1688, a great Turn was given to his 
Affairs, by the Death of a Relation, Mr. Wollafton 
of Shentox, who, by Will, left him a very ample 
Eftate. 

Such a fudden and profperous Alteration would 
have intoxicated many. But the fame Firmnefs of 
Mind which fupported this Gentleman under the 
Preffures of his more adverfe Fortune enabled him 
to bear his Profperity with Moderation. 

In November 1688 he came to Loxzdon, where 
he married, and fettled his Abode. He chofe a 
retired Life. His Carriage was neverthelefs free 
and open.” He acted like one that aimed at folid 
and real Content, rather than Shew and Grandure ; 
and manifefted his Difrelifh of Power and Dig- 
nity, by refufing one of the higheft Preferments 
in the Church when it was offered to him. He 
endeavoured to excel in Sincerity and ufeful Senfe, 
more than in Formalities and Trifles. 

He had now Books and Leifure; and it was no 
fmall Ufe he made of them. He was perfeétly ac- 
quainted with the elementary Parts of Learning ; 
and with the learned Languages, Latin, Greek, He- 
brew, Arabic, &c. He thought it neceffary to add 
to thefe fuch a Degree of Philofophy and Criticifm 
as feemed likely to be ufeful to him: Befides the Ma- 
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thematical Sciences, or at leaft the Fundamentals of 
them ; the general Philofophy of Nature; the Hiftory 
and Antiquities of the more noted States and King- 
doms; and fuch like EFrudition. And in order to 
attain the Knowledge of true Religion, and the 
Difcovery of Truth, (the Points which he had al- 
ways particularly in View, and to which he chiefly 
direéted all his Studies,) he diligently inquired into 
the Idolatries of the Heathens; and made himfelf 
Mafter of the Sentiments, Rites, and Learning of 
the Jews; the Hiftory of the firft Settlement of 
Chriftianity, and the Opinions and Praétices intro- 
duced into it fince. In the mean time he exércifed 
and improved his Mind by throwing off Preju- 
dices; ufing himfelf to clear Images; obfervirg 
the Influence and Extent of Axioms, the Nature 
and Force of Confequences, and the Method of in- 
veftigating Truth. In genera], he accuftomed him- 
felf to think much. 

He was of Opinion, that a Man might eafily read 
too much: And he confidered the HELtuo L1- 
BRORUM and the TRUE SCHOLAR as two very dif. 
ferent Characters. ) 

The Love of Truth and Reafon made him love 
Free-thinking ; and, as far as the World would 
bear it, Free-fpeaking too. This tended, he thought, 
to the Difcovery of Error: Tho’ he was not ‘in- 
fenfible this might render him lefs acceptable to 
many Perfons; to thofe who perhaps have only 
juft Senfe enough to perceive their own Weaknefs, 
or judge of Things by the Vogue they bear, or the 
Refpect they have to their own Intereft or Party ; 
or can neither bear the Trouble of an honeft Inquiry 
themfelves, nor yet that another fhould know what 
they do not know; and, in fhort, to every preju- 
diced Perfon whatfoever. : 

But he took all Opportunities to affert ferioufly 
and inculcate ftrenuoufly the Being and Perfections 

of 
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of God ; his Providence, both general and parti- 
cular; the Obligations we are under to adore him 3 
the Reafonablenefs of all Virtue; the Immaterialiry 
and Immortality of the Soul ; future Rewards and 
Punifhments ; and other high and effentia! Points 
of natural Religion and the Chriftian Revelation. 
In fine, to reafon impartially, and to know where 
to ftop, was the Mark he always,aimed at. But 
he loved Truth, not in Speculation only, but 
alfo in Practice; for he loved puncTuaL Ho- 
NESTY. 

He likewife delighted in AZezbod and Regularity ; 
and chofe to have his Labours and Refrefhments 
periodical ; and that his Family and Friends fhould 
obferve the proper Seafons of their Revolutions. 

The general Character of his Nature was, that 
it waS TENDER andsENSIBLE. He felt and com- 
paffionated the Miferies of others; infomuch that 
he many times fuffered more perhaps in another 
Man’s Cafe than the Man did in his own. This 
Tendernefs induced him always to endeavour to fa- 
tisfy and convince in Cafes where he might have 
commanded moft defpotically. To this Tender- 
nefs may alfo be afcribed that exceffive Modefty 
and Self-diffidence, which made him delight in Re- 
tirement; and incapacitated him in a great Meafure 
from appearing in Public at al] like what he really 
was; and even occafioned him fometimes to feem 
inferior to thofe who exceeded him in nothing but 
Forwardne{s and Conceit. From the fame Caufe 
might arife his ftrong Apprehenfion of the Unrea- 
fonablenefs and Injuftice of thofe who were de- 
fignedly the Beginners of Quarrels or Abufes. The 
fame Tendernefs rendered him in a high Degree fen- 
fible of the Defertion, Unkindnefs, or Indifference 
of Friends. 


[To be continued.] 








